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SUMMIT CRISIS EASES, BUT... 





The turmoil grows 
in lands harboring 
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KS HAVE TURNED AGAINST THE OPPRESSORS OF THE PEOPLE 


Premier Menderes has been deposed and the dissenters have been let out of jail. In Istanbul and in other great cities of 
1 , ; 
the so-called free world, the real patriots insist on real freedom within their own borders. 





A. PHILIP RANDOLPH HEADS NEW GROUP 





Council formed to oppose jimcrow in labor 


By Robert E. Light 


Guardian staff correspondent 

DETROIT 
HERE IS a “civil rights revolution 
now surging throughout the coun- 
try,” A. Philip Randolph told the found- 
ing convention of the Negro American 
Labor Council in Detroit on May 28. The 
revolution, he said, is to complete the 
work of the “Civil War revolution” which 
did not set the Negro fully free because 
“the industrial and financial rulers of 
the North considered it unnecessary since 

the Union had been saved.” 


For the Negro worker, the unfinished 
revolution has meant second-class sta- 
tus on the job and exclusion from some 
jobs. Even where he has been able to 
join unions, the Negro does not always 
share equally in the benefits. Many AFL 
craft unions were notorious for exclud- 
ing Negroes or accepting them in segre- 
gated locals with limited job opportuni- 
ties. The CIO had a somewhat better rec- 
ord. Since the federations merged, the 
Negro’s voice in top labor councils is sel- 
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dom heard and discriminatory practices 
continue. 

Negroes have watched the AFL-CIO 
engage in holy wars against “commu- 
nism” and “corruption,” to the point of 
expelling 2,000,000 members. But they 
have waited in vain for similar energy 
expended against unions which limit 
Negroes’s rights. 


‘THE CHIEF’: When the AFL-CIO con- 
vention last September failed to act 
against offending unions, Negro unionists 
decided they would have to do it them- 
selves. A rallying figure for a national 
Negro labor council was to be 71-year-old 
Randolph, who has led the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters since 1925. Among 
Negro unionists he is known as “The 
Chief” or “The Eagle.” 

After months of preparation, the 
founding convention was called for Dec- 
oration Day weekend in Detroit. About 
750 delegates and observers came from 
across the country. Many paid their own 
way; others passed the hat- 

In a keynote speech Randolph outlin- 


ed the evils the new council would have 
to fight: 

® Exclusion of Negroes from unions, 
through constitutional provision or tacit 
consent. 

@ Jimcrow locals, particularly in the 
South, although many exist also in the 
North. 

® Racial barriers to apprenticeship 
training which limit Negroes’ opportun- 
ity to learn skilled trades. (On May 27 
the New York State Commisslion Against 
Discrimination reported that only 2% of 
New York’s registered apprentices are 
Negroes.) 

® “Occupational folklore of 
men’s and white men’s job.” 

® Discrimination in hiring, firing and 
promotion—“the first hired and the last 
fired.” 

® Inadequate representation in union 
conventions and on policy-making bod- 
ies. 


DEMOCRACY ABSENT: The delegates 
came ready to take up the fight—‘This 
(Continued on Page 4) 


black 


By Kumar Goshal 

AST-WEST TENSIONS eased some- 

what after President Eisenhower 
and Premier Khrushchev reported to 
their respective nations on the summit 
fiasco, and the UN Security Council con- 
cluded its hearing on Moscow’s charges 
of U.S. violation of Soviet air space. At 
the same time, the easing of tensions 
also spotlighted the lack of leadership 
in Washington and the turmoil created 
by U.S. military bases on foreign soil. 

Eisenhower on May 25 and Khrush- 
chev on May 28 pledged continuing 
efforts toward mutual understanding. 
The President said: ‘We must continue 
businesslike dealing with Soviet leaders 
on outstanding issues, and improve the 
contacts between our own and the Soviet 
peoples.” 

The Soviet Premier conceded that he 
Still believed ‘“‘the President himself now, 
too, wants peace,” but added that “men 
who hamper the realization of peaceable 
intentions loom behind his _ back.” 
Khrushchev said: 

“We have always wanted and want 

now relaxation of international tensions 
and we have been working and will con- 
tinue to work in this direction despite 
the breakdown of the Summit conferen- 
ce.” 
ACTION AT THE UN: This construc- 
tive approach was to some extent evi- 
dent also at the UN. The Security Coun- 
cil rejected the Soviet proposal to con- 
demn U.S. air aggression, but approved 
on May 27 a four-power (Argentina, Cey- 
lon, Ecuador, Tunisia) compromise 
resolution, with the Soviet Union and Po- 
land abstaining. 

The four-power resolution urged re- 
sumption of East-West negotiations and 
continuation of efforts toward a nuclear 
test ban agreement and disarmament; 
it appealed to all UN members “to re- 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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The Militant, New York 
“Did you know the State Department Is 
honeycombed with French fellow-travel- 
ers? That’s how de Gaulle stole our 
atom bomb secret .. .” 





15,000 OLDSTERS BACK FORAND BILL AT NEW YORK RALLY 





Congress is quietly scuttling medical care for aged 


By Russ Nixon 

Guardian staff correspondent 
WASHINGTON 
| EDICAL CARE for the aged, either 
in the form of the Forand social 
security bill or the administration scheme 
for subsidies to private ihsurance com- 
panies, is being quietly throttled in Con- 
gress. The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has voted against both ap- 
proaches. The committee is also refusing 
to make any general improvements in 

the benefits of old age pensions. 

Public pressure for médical care to 
the aged has been greater than ‘on any 
other issue of social legislation in many 
years. Letters and petitions have been 


pouring into Congressional offices. Sec- 
tions of the AFL-CIO have joined with 
old-age organizations to mobilize sup- 
port for the Forand bill (HR. 4700). 

On May 18 in New York City 15,000 
old folks, many of them blind and dis- 
abled, met in Madison Square Garden to 
celebrate the 25th Anniversary of Social 
Security and demand that Congress 
pass the Forand Bill. The rally was or- 
ganized by a number of AFL-CIO unions, 
especially David Dubinsky’s International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, and the 
labor-sponsored Council of Golden Ring 
Clubs. 


REMINDER OF 
and militancy 


°30’s: The enthusiasm 
of the huge audience 


showed the political power of the social 
security issue. Sen.* Jacob Javits (R- 
N.Y.) had to appeal to its sense of fair 
play for a chance to present his and 
the Administration’s alternative to the 
effective and understandable Forand 
bill. Heroes of the meeting were Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, whose picture was flash- 
ed repeatedly on a movie screen and 
whose words and voice were broadcast, 
and Congressman Aime Forand (D-R.I.), 
who spoke for his bill. 

There was a nostalgic air about the 
meeting with its throwback to the initial 
passage of the Social Security Act in 
1935. FDR’s Secy. of Labor, Madam 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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There is still time 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Here are excerpts of a letter 
to our President: 
“How ludicrous can a serious 





situation become? We act in- 
dignant and justified when one 
of our planes is captured over 
the center of Russia. One needs 
hardly have a vivid imagination 
to visualize the uproar that 
would be caused had the situa- 
tion been reversed. 

“Even realizing the seriousness 
of these times and the difficul- 
ties that face you and our of- 
ficials in these troubled times, I 
find it difficult to understand 
how a country as rich in mate- 
rial and knowledge as the United 
Staics can continuously make 
such a poor showing in almost 
every important area in world 
politics. 

“American mothers, as do all 
people, look to you for sane and 
peaceful solutions. I pray it is 
not too late.” 

Rosalie Snow 


A pretext 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

The worst feature of the se- 
cret flights over Russia is not 
that they have taken place, but 
that the Administration blamed 
Russia for the series of incidents 
arising from them. In so doing, 
the Administration has used the 
incidents as a pretext to step up 
the Cold War, and in so doing 
has deceived the people of this 

country and overseas. 
Max A. McDowall 


Word to the wise? 
ERWIN, TENN. 

The same month the spy plane 
was caught in the U.S.S.R., our 
local P.O. began using a cancel- 
lation stamp saying “Pray for 
Peace.” 

Good advice! 

Ernest Seeman 


No birdie 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Eisenhower's golf experience 
must have stood him in good 
stead in the spy plane contro- 
versy. He was faced with an un- 
playable lie. 

Lyman Elefson 


Follow the leader 
BREEZY BANKS, NC. 
Children, we are playing a lit- 








How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


An open letter to YOU. 
THE SUMMIT HAS FAIL- 
ED. WHAT DOES THIS 
MEAN TO YOU? Tremendous 
Upsurge in Electronics. Billion 
Dollar Payroll—11,000 Em- 
ployee Industry in So. Calif. 
Booming! MANY NEW CON- 
TRACTS ANTICIPATED! 

— from a Nat’l Technical 
Schools ad in the L.A. 
Mirror News, May 21. 

One vear free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing Be sure to send original clip 
with each entry. Winner this week: 
G.*E Los Angeles, Calif. 











tle game. It is called “Follow the 
Leader.” Our leader is Eisen- 
hower. 

Eisenhower jumps into a pot 
of boiling water. Now, we aren’t 
to be outdone by our leader. We 
all jump into pots of boiling wa- 
ter. 

I was in a garage a few days 
ago where farm machinery was 
being repaired. The subject of 
the spy plane came up. Not a sin- 
gle man present supported the 
position of the United States. 
The mechanics, the farmers, the 
loggers, the owner of the garage 
—every one present—thought we 
had no right to send planes over 
Russia and we were asking for 
war. 

These must be bad children. 
They do not want to play ‘“Fol- 
low the Leader.” 

Vernon Ward 


One loud meow 
FOREST HILLS, N.Y. 

I should iike to protest vigor- 
ously against certain remarks 
made by Mr. Khrushchev in his 
Paris press conference. 

He repeatedly compared war- 
mongers and aggressors to cats. 
This is slander. 

No cat has ever started a war; 
no cat has ever been willing to 
imperil the very existence of civ- 
iization for the sake of profits. 

Cats are a persecuted and mis- 
understood. minority. By attack- 
ing them, Mr. K has done great 
harm to the cause of peaceful 
coexistence. 

Richard Koenig 


The direct approach 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

I mailed Harry Truman a clip- 
ping of the “How Crazy Can 
You Get” from your May 23 is- 
sue in which his eulogy of Syng- 
man Rhee wo. a sub for M.L.N. 
of Cleveland. You may be hear- 
ing from him as I advised him 
as follows: 

“Dear Harry: You have de- 

monstrated an ability to make 


HE WEAPONS OF TYRANNY are many, and foremost amongst 


them is the current lie that those who oppose the policies of men 


now in office are disloyal to America. If we cloud our reasoning by 
mumbling that the tyranny of other governments requires the same 
of our own, then we will damn our own future. We have no command 
over the varying histories.of other lands, over their internal develop- 
ment, the character and culture of their people. And we will be fools 
if we abandon any of our own liberties for any reason. 

We will live in the world we make. If we bow before new on- 
slaughts by the Committee on Un-American Activities, then we will 
live in that world. And although that world may bear down most 
heavily at first upon certain individuals, ten, a hundred or a 
thousand—nevertheless if there are any decent people .who think 
they can live well within that world, they are mistaken. 

We will live also in the universal community we make. If we go 
along with those who hunger to punish the Russians for their social- 
ist ways, which some citizens abhor, by dropping hydrogen bombs 
on Moscow and other Russian cities, then we will learn on our own 
flesh the hideous consequences of allowing others to decide our fate. 
If we are too frightened of our public servants to demand of them 
that they meet the world’s problems without recourse to war, then 
we will suffer the consequences of our fears when we cower in 
bomb shelters. 

These are not easy times. But there have been times no less dif- 
ficult or threatening in the history of our nation and the world. 
This is a time when men and women of principle and courage and a 
true instinct for self-preservation must come forward. I think they 
will come forward. 

—From a speech by Albert Maltz, one of the Hollywood Ten, 
printed in the National Guardian, June 7, 1950. 
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this column again and again 
without half trying. Why let oth- 
ers get a subscription on your 
efforts? Mail a copy of your next 
press statement to the NATION- 
AL GUARDIAN and win a sub 
for yourself.” 

A. L. Harvey 


The determining factor 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

When the open-shop anti-la- 
bor Los Angeles Times describes 
Fidel Castro as “a physical cow- 
ard, a schemer, a double crosser, 
and a dedicated Communist,” I 
know that the Cuban people have 
at last found a leader who is 
dedicated to their interests. 

Harris Goldman 


Power 
KENOSHA, WIS. 

I am sure I could never get 
along without the _ excellent 
GUARDIAN. More power to you! 

Karin Ostrom 


The pleasure is ours 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
It is with great pleasure that 
we renew this subscription. 
Just keep the news coming. 
J..& S. Beacher 











Dyad, London Daily Worker 
“D’you prefer crime in our TV 
serials or murders in our news?” 


Bikini beef 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

I was disappointed to find in 
the May 16 issue of the oth- 
erwise enlightened NATIONAL 
GUARDIAN, a recognition of the 
commercial value of male domi- 
nance in our society. I am refer- 
ring to the picture of an attrac- 
tive young woman in a tiger- 
skin bikini swimsuit, appearing 
on one of the travel pages. The 
picture obviously is to gain the 
attention of male readers, for 
the purpose of convincing them 
to, first, read about travel, and, 
second, spend their money on 
travel. Now, travel is an excel- 
lent activity, and there is noth- 
ing wrong with the human body 
but there is something wrong, 
it seems to ne, in picturing wom- 
an in her role of passive sex- 
object and commercial thing. 

Women and men should be ad- 
mired as human beings with hu- 
man bodies (and brains), of 
course, but as you know, for 
ages and ages women have been 
considered only as passive love- 
objects, from the early tribal 
member of a group of wives, and 
the Middle Ages woman chained 
to a pedestal by the “chivalry” 
of “courtly love,” to the modern 
woman who must imitate, as best 
she can, the Hollywood ideal of 
beauty. 

The role of women, up to the 
present time, thus has been to’ 
please men ‘the active members 
of society) by their passive sex- 
uality, and bodily and mental 
subjugation. There have been 
very few people to champion 
women as active, doing, think- 
ing human beings. I hope the 
GUARDIAN does not condone 
the commercial exploitation of 
attractive young women any 
more than it condones the sub- 
jugation of, as Mill put it, “the 
unattractive majority.” 

(Mrs.) Marie Bristol 
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REPORT TO READERS 


From Sask. to Phila. 


IND IF WE TAKE A CRISIS BREATHER and do a little horn 
blowing? We got a couple of reports from readers this last week 
which we’d like to share with you and draw a small moral, 

The first came from Saskatchewan, north of the border, and 
it dates back to a trip that Harvey and Jessie Lloyd O’Connor, a 
couple of U.S. and A. citizens without peer, took up there late in 
February. Harvey wrote us about the trip and said: “Do you want 
an article?” After reading his. brief report we replied in a word: 
“Tee, 

The article appeared in the March 25 GUARDIAN under the 
heading: “The most complete welfare state in North America: Peo- 
ple are first in Saskatchewan.” It told of the progress being made 
by the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation government (“kind 
of socialistic and proud of it’). It also mentioned a free 76-page 
pamphlet called, appropriately enough, Progress. 

Last week from Regina we got a letter from the folks in the 
publicity department who had been totting up some figures. It 
seems that within a month after the O’Connor article appeared, 
well over 400 requests for the pamphlet had been received from 
GUARDIAN readers in 37 states and the District of Columbia and 
four Canadian provinces. And the requests kept coming in. More 
than 30 people asked for extra copies to send to friends and one 
union member asked for 100 copies to give to fellow members. More 
than 30 said they were coming for a vacation in 1960-61 and a dozen 
asked about opportunities to settle in the province, in business, 
farm, teaching or trades. Several young people asked about schools. 

The comments: “I wish Tommy Douglas’ [Saskatchewan’s 
premier] were top dog in our White House... .‘A breath of fresh 
air in this atmosphere of hypocrisy”. . .“I only wish we had a party 
like the CCF here in the U.S.” and lots more like these. 


NE DAY LATER, FROM PHILADELPHIA, we got a letter which 

began thus: “Close to 100 people were present at an evening 
arranged by the Philadelphia Friends of the Guardian on the sub- 
ject ‘Struggle for Equality—1960’. This despite the rain and the 
fact that the Russian Georgian Dancers were in town. Not too bad, 
though our March meeting with John T. McManus brought out well 
over that figure.” 

Not bad indeed—and John T. would be the first to concede that 
his leap is worse than a Georgian’s flight. The Socialist Youth 
Union Group Chorus sang, and because the Rev. Kenneth Ripley 
Forbes, who was chairman, is a prompt man, some stragglers missed 
the songs of struggle. An 1l-year-old Negro school girl recited from 
memory her own poem called “Segregation.” Her name is Elva 
Fleming. ‘ 

Gabriel Ackah, a former student from Ghana, dressed in native 
costume, gave a vivid account of Africa’s desire for freedom. The 
Rev. William Howard Melish reported on his recent trip through 
the South and on the heroism of the young students. Robert C. 
Queen, editor of the Philadelphia Courier, leading Negro newspaper, 
spoke of the role of the big press in distorting news of Negroes and 
twisting the facts to make Negroes out to be primary among criminal 
elements. 

There was discussion and resolutions on South Africa and on 
the sit-ins and, closer to home, one calling on the mayor of Phila- 
delphia to deal with pressing local problems. 


OTH REPORTS PLEASED AND MOVED US immensely. We 

knew we had in our corner the readingest and most responsive 
folks in the world, but the Saskatchewan report outdid even our best 
hopes, And the Philadelphia story was the story of a really stirring 
evening which we wish we had been able to share in person. 

Well, what about that moral? The moral is that the GUARDIAN 
family and friends comprise the greatest people on both sides of the 
border, and we cherish them all. If readers in cities other than 
Philadelphia would assemble their own Friends of the Guardian 
groups, the tribe would increase, and our friends up in Saskatche- 
wan (and other places) would get not hundreds but thousands of 
requests for pamphlets; and perhaps some of the provinces south 
of the Canadian border then might be able soon to report govern- 
ments which were “kind of socialistic and proud of it.” 


—THE GUARDIAN 
P.S. Interested Philadelphians are urged to contact the 


group’s chairman, Richard Meredith, 403 E. Sharpnack St., 
VI 8-3208. 4 » . 
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U. OF C. FACULTY MEMBERS URGE PROBE OF POLICE 





San Francisco aftermath: 69 ‘rioters’ waive jury trials 


AN FRANCISCO is still quaking from 

the eruptions at the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee hearings May 
12-14. Many are still shocked by the riot 
in which police hosed and clubbed hun- 
dreds, mostly students, who tried to get 
into the hearing room at City Hall. Most 
of the city’s newspapers and leading cit- 
zens at first blamed the riot on the stu- 
dents. But as eye-witness accounts came 
in, Many came to realize that the com- 
mittee and the police were to balme. 


During the riot 69 persons were arrest- 
ed on misdemeanor charges, picked up 
at random at City Hall. On May 25, all 
pleaded not guilty before Municipal 
Judge Lenore D. Underwood. All ac- 
cepted an offer to be tried by a judge 
on the basis of police reports, which 
means no sworn testimony will be taken. 
They signed statements releasing the 
police of “civil liability.” 

On the same day 65 faculty members 
at the U. of California at Berkeley sent 
a letter to State Atty. Gen. Stanley Mosk 
calling for an “impartial inquiry” into 
police activity during the riot. Eighty- 
four faculty members at Stanford U. had 
previously indicated support for the ar- 
rested students. The Graduate Psychol- 
ogy Assn., representing students at Berke- 
ley, called on Gov. Brown for an investi- 
gation. 


STUDENTS THANKED: The executive 
council of the Calif. Fedn. of Teachers, 
AFL-CIO, thanked the students for ‘their 
dedication and for the courage to pro- 
test, even in the face of brutal and un- 
justifiable coercion and arrest.” The 
council said it would raise funds for the 
students’ defense. A group of Bay Area 
college teachers and the Student Civil 
Liberties Union at the U. of Californi: 
are also raising funds. 

Of the witnesses who defied the com- 
mittee, six téachers, a salesman and a 
worker have lost their jobs. The teachers’ 
union and the California Teachers Assn. 
are fighting the firings. 





Photo by Steve Murdock 


SAN FRANCISCO STUDENTS PROTEST UN-AMERICAN COMMITTEE 
This peaceful march preceded the police violence of Friday the 13th 


Other witnesses returned to work as 
heroes. A warehouseman found his shop- 
mates lined up in salute. A brewery work- 
slayfully nicknamed “Khrush- 
his co-workers but met no hos- 


er Was 
chev” by 
tility. 
The wife of a teacher was called by a 
woman who asked: “Will my children be 
sufe with a man like your husband as 
icacher?” 
“Are you a Communist?” the wife ask- 
“What?” 
re you a Communist?” 
“Of course not.” 
“Prove it.” 
The teacher’s wife invited the caller 
for a visit. After several hours the woman 
convineed of the committee’s un- 
American behavior and later spread the 
ord in the neighborhood. 





Guardian tour greeted 


in ‘London 





AUL ROBESON ercets menikc 
Soviet Union on the first leg o: 


rs of 


their 


the travelers at a garden party 
Eslanda were guests of honor; he 

On a three-day whir] 
the city and the surrounding counivry 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


made 


On their last day in 


Houses of Parliament by Konni Zilliacus, 
ith Zilliacus 


tT). } av 
Brockway, 


lunch at a Westminster pub vv 
lecture tour last year), Fenner 
dom, and Viscount Stansgate, former 
London meeting for Dr. W. E. 
Commons as guests of Labor MPs 

At the garden party ‘above’. which 
guests included novelist James Aldridge, 


the GUARDIAN 
journey in London. Stancing behind Robeson 
‘in sweater) is Donald Ogden Stewart who. 
at his homie 
an informal address of welcome 
GUARDIAN group saw 
n cna 


in Londen, the 


the city they 
MP and GUARDIAN contributor 


ne 
Labor 


B. Du Bois. 


was the 
Canon Stanley 


Fhoto by 


Balcombe 
tour of Europe and the 
was host to 
Robeson and his wife 
and sang. 
all the sights of 
stops at Oxford and 
conducted through the 
, and had 
MPs Harold Davies ‘who made a US 
ad of the Movement for Colonial Free- 
Stindeter who was chairman of the recent 
After lunch they attended a session of 


with his wife Ella Winter, 
in Hampstead. 


riered buses, with 
were 


social highlight of their stay, other 
Evans of Southwark Cath- 


edral, trade union leaders Harry Francis and Councilor Clive Jenkins, Councilor Jean 


Jenkins, British Peace Committee 
union leader E. S. Sachs. 


chairman 


Gordon Schaffer, and the South African 


The GUARDIAN tour is being conducted by London County Councilor Peggy A. 
Middleton. In Stockholm the group was entertained at the home of Dr. John Takman, 


chief of child psychiatry for 


the Stockholm municipality. 


Similar highlights have 


been arranged for the group at all major stops. 


CAMPUSES BITTER: William M. Man- 
del, who denounced the committee round- 
ly at the hearings, has been flooded with 
congratulatory letters. His radio and TV 
programs were unaffected, but the sta- 
tions received many letters in Mandel’s 
behalf. 

On the campuses students are bitter 
against the committee and the police. 
Archie Brown, a longshoreman who was 
thrown out of the hearings three times, 
has become a campus hero. Just after 
the hearings he was asked to speak at 
the U. of California. The Stanford stu- 
dent paper later also invited him to speak. 


The most violent reactions were on the 
Berkeley campus where much of the pro- 
test originated. The student paper, Daily 
Californian, reported that on the picket 
line the day after the riot, one student 
said: “I was brought up to respect the 
police but I wouldn’t say ‘sir’ to one of 
these guys if my life depended on it,” 


WHAT THEY SAY: Below are some of 
the comments that have appeared in 
the Daily Californian since the riot:: 

“I believe the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee is doing an excellent 
job. They are being as Un-American as 
possible in all of their activities.” 

Paul Monroe, freshman. 

“Well, San Francisco police and ‘wiser’ 
generation, you have taught but one les- 
son and not what you expected. You have 
taught us that we are right! We stu- 
dents will continue to fight your 
hypocritical world in an effort to correct 
your mistakes. We must inherit your 
messed up world and thank God we real- 
ize that action now will lessen the bur- 
den later.” 

Lloyd R. Free, sophomore. 

“As an observer of the student dem- 
onstration against the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, I would like 
to congratulate them on their poise and 
good sense they displayed on Saturday. 








N.Y. meeting June 3 on 


‘Calif. vs. Un-Americans’ 

RANK WILKINSON, executive direc- 

tor of the Los Angeles Citizens Come 
mittee to Preserve American Freedoms, 
will give an eye-witness report of the 
San Francisco youth protest against the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities on Friday, June 3, at 8 p.m. at 
the Woodstock Hotel, 127 W. 43rd St., 
New York City. The program is sponsor- 
ed by the Youth Against the Un-Ameri- 
can Committee. Admission is 50c. 








They conducted their picketing quietly 
and with dignity; they were a credit to 
the University and they deserve the sup- 
port of faculty and students alike.” 
Thomas Parkinson, associate professor. 


“SADISTIC MEN”: Several letters by 
students and others who said they were 
at City Hall during the riot confirmed 
that police started the violence. One grad- 
uate student wrote: 

“At no time did I see any student act 
toward a police officer in a manner that 
could conceivably be construed as ag- 
gressive. However, the students, who were 
unprepared for physical combat, found 
themselves the amazed and stunned re- 
cipients of a shower of blows, kicks and 
obscenities from a group of police offi- 
cers, who can only be described as sadis- 
tic men posing as officers of the police. 

“I hope that I never again witness 
faces contorted with such an admixture 
of pleasure and pain displayed’ by these 
‘special’ riot police when they were en- 
gaged in dragging the female students 
by their feet down the marble stairs in 
such a manner as to cause their dresses 
to fly up over their heads.” 


ON THE RADIO: The first part of a 
two-part documentary on the San Fran- 
cisco hearings will be heard in the New 
York area on FM station WBAI on June 
21 at 9 p.m. The same station will broad- 
cast Rep. James Roosevelt’s speech in 
Congress calling for abolition of the com- 
mittee on June 3 at 1:15 p.m. 

The Committee is returning to Wash- 
ington for an “investigation” of seamen 
beginning June 6. 
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Days to go in the 
Guardian Sub Contest! 


AND THE LEADERS CAN BE OVERTAKEN! 
Imagine, by starting now and conducting a 25-day 
drive among your friends YOU could win the Free 
Trip to Cuba or one of the other fine prizes! Or, 
by just buying pre-paid sub blanks you could become a strong con- 
tender—_and take the rest of the year to sell or give away the subs! Do 
yourself—and your favorite paper—a good, turn by getting in the 
contest now. You've got until June 30, and you can get your friends to 
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Jimcrow in labor 


(Continued from Page 1) 
is what we have been waiting for.” But 
if NALC is to lead the fight for its no- 
ble aims, it had a poor beginning. Dele- 
gates were handed a blueprint for a bu- 
reaucratic, top-heavy organization, de- 
signed to limit rank-and-file activity. 
And they were told to take it or leave it. 

Democracy was a stranger at the con- 
vention. Delegates were expected only 
to give formal approval to what a tight 
group in the steering committee had de- 
cided in advance. Although many came 
to recount grievances, there was no Op- 
portunity for th m to speak. Their ad- 
vice on establishing the council also was 
not sought. 

Ifthe steering committee thought the 
delegates were malleable, it found out its 
error early. The delegates were an articu- 
late, clear-thinking tough group, deter- 
mined to have their say. Randolph wield- 
ed a heavy gavel at times to push through 
the steering committee’s program. But 
the delegates fought back. At one point 
a melee broke out and the convention 
was a shambles. Instead of elevating 
Randolph to sainthood, the convention 
tarnished his halo. But the halo remain- 
ed and, by its nature, NALC must be 
counted on the side of the angels. 


UNWANTED CHILD: If NALC is ac- 
cepted by top labor leaders, it will be as 
an unwanted child. Many in the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council indicated their 
disapproval months ago. They accused 
Negro leaders of promoting “dual union- 
ism” and “black nationalism.” Few could 
face the issue with a clear conscience. 


AFL-CIO president George Meany and 
vice presidents James B. Carey and 
George M. Harrison found excuses for 
declining invitations to speak at the con- 
vention. Only United Auto Workers presi- 
dent Walter Reuther and Steel Workers 
secy.-treasurer I. W. Abel came. 


Reuther told a pre-convention rally of 
his support for the council’s aims. He 
called for the expulsion from the AFL- 
CIO of jimcrow unions and the elimina- 
tion of racial barriers to job opportuni- 
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ties. He said that “communists” at his 
union’s 1943 convention had proposed 
the inclusion of a Negro on the executive 
board. He said he fought the proposal 
then and continues to oppose it because 
he does not believe board members 
should be chosen by color but because of 
ability. He did not explain why in 17 years 
since no Negro Las been on his board. 


After Randolph’s keynote address, the 
convention divided into committees where 
delegates were asked to frame resolu- 
tions. The Saturday afternoon session, 
it was announced, would pass on the 
resolutions and adopt a constitution. 


MATTER (CF PRINCIPLE: The commit- 
tee sessions bustled as delegates eagerly 
joined discussions. But the committee 
resolutions never reached the floor be- 
cause the afternoon session and Sunday’s 
sessions were devoted to a knock-down 
fight on the constitution. 

The delegates were asked to vote on 
each article of a 20-article constitution 
The first two articles were accepted 
without debate. But Article IIT on “Ob- 
jects and Principles” contained this 
clause: “To design programs to fight ra- 
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He almost had a runaway convention 


cism, communism, corruption and rack- 
eteering in the trade union movement.” 
Delegates rushed to the floor microphone 
to voice their objections. 

Some opposed tne measure on princi- 
ple. But the majority sentiment seemed 
to be summed up by the delegate who 
said: “There are dozens of organizations 
to fight communism and corruption but 
none to fight jimcrow. Why are we prom- 
ising to spend our time and money fight- 
ing these other issues. We came to fight 
racism, let’s stick to that.” 

The revolt seemed to surprise Ran- 
dolph. From the chair he pleaded that 
the council must be “unalterably oppos- 
ed to the like evils of racism, commun- 
ism and fascism.’ He called for a voice 
vote. It was close, but the “Nos” seemed 
to have it. Randolph nevertheless declar- 
ed the article approved. But a dozen per- 
sons jumped to their feet and spoke at 
once. One voice proposed that the clause 
be sent back to committee for further 
study. Randolph seized the opportunity 
and put the referral motion to vote. It 
carried overwhelmingly. 


WELL-OILED MACHINE: That night 
delegates relaxed at a banquet where 
they heard Mrs. Daisy Bates, leader of 
the desegregation fight in Little Rock. 
She told of the continued harassment of 
Negro students at Central High School. 
Two days earlier, she said, the Negro 
students were pelted with eggs by white 
classmates. The same day she was given 
a traffic ticket while waiting to pick up 
Negro students after school. A_ white 
passer-by was beaten and jailed for ques- 
tioning why Mrs. Bates was being penal- 
ized. 

The steering committee spent the night 
oiling its machine. When the Sunday 
morning session opened Randolph de- 
clared that the council was “unalterably 
committeed to our free democratic so- 
ciety.” He added that the Negro freedom 
movement would not be tolerated in a 
totalitarian country. 

Randolph then announced that the 
convention “must adjourn at 2:30 not 
2:35” and any unfinished business would 
be referred to the executive board. In 
the interest of time, he said, only three 
persons would be allowed to speak on any 
article. With that preamble a “compro- 
mise”’ resolution was introduced. It de- 
leted the words “design programs to 
fight” and substituted a pledge of “un- 
alterable opposition to racism, commu- 
nism, fascism, corruption and racketeer- 
ing.” 


STRONG OPPOSITION: A dozen dele- 
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gates lined up at the floor microphone. 
First to speak was Willoughby Abner, a 
steering committee member. He said he 
had agreed with those who criticized the 
original wording but “only those who are 
not opposed to communism, racism and 
racketeering” would find fault with the 
new language. 

Many stlil opposed the provision. 
Teamster John Williams from Los An- 
geles wanted to “limit the language to 
fighting discrimination.” He said: “We 
Teamsters have monitors on our backs 
fighting alleged racketeering. We have 
Dixiecrat McClellan fighting alleged rac- 
keteering. We have the FBI fighting rac- 
keteering. But none of these is fighting 
my fight. They’re fighting to get Jimmy 
{Hoffa} out, but they’re not fighting to 
get me in.” 

A woman delegate said: “I heard Daisy 
Bates last night and all I got time for is 
to fight discrimination.” 

But most delegates seemed to believe 
the new wording had taken the sting out 
of the provision. When the vote came, 
the “compromise” passed handily. 

Other articles passed without debate 
until the section on dues was introduced. 
The steering committee proposed $4 a 
year. Delegates scrambled to the micro- 
phone. Some wanted $3, others $5 and 
some supported the committee. Randolph 
permitted debate for more than an hour 
before the $3 dues was accepted. 


THE SPEED-UP: Randolph warned that 
time was short and the rest of the cos- 
stitution must be acted on in a hurry. 
Other articles were quickly pushed 
through, including a section empowering 
the executive board to expel any local 
council “officered, controlled or domi- 
nated by communists, fascists or other 
totalitarians.” 

Little time remained after the consti- 
tution was adopted. Randolph relin- 
quished the chair while he was nomi- 
nated for president. He was unopposed. 

Randolph resumed as chairman and 
announced that the steering committee 
had a slate to fill the 16 vice president 
posts. He read 16 names and asked the 
delegates to vote yes or no. A wild scene 
followed. Delegates demanded the right 
to nominate from the floor but Randolph 
insisted the slate must be voted up or 
down. 

While dozens were on their feet shout- 
ing and others fought for the micro- 
phone, Randolph called for a vote. The 
“Nayes” clearly outnumbered the “Yeas” 
but Randolph declared the slate elected. 


WOMEN REVOLT: Mrs. Jeanette Strong, 
a steel worker from Gary, Ind., grabbed 
the microphone and denounced the steer- 
ing committee for excluding women from 
the board. Randolph banged his gavel to 
Silence her but she continued talking. 
Other women surrounded her to add 
their voices. Several men rushed at them. 
Tempers flared, fists swung and the hall 
rang with shouts. Randolph banged his 
gavel but he could not be heard above the 
din. He had lost control of the conven- 
tion. 

After ten minutes order was restored. 
Put as delegates returned to their seats 
and the noise quieted, Mrs. Strong was 








Cambridge rally June 15 
on ‘urgent peace struggle’ 


467 HE STRUGGLE FOR PEACE — 
Urgent Next Steps” will be the 
theme of a meeting to be held on Wed- 
nesday, June 15, at 8:15 p.m. at the First 
Congregational Church, 11 Garden St.. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The Rt. Hon. Philip Noel-Baker. mem- 
ber of Britain’s Parliament, 1959 Nobel 
Peace Prize winner, Dr. Linus Pauling, Dr. 
H. Stuart Hughes of the History Depart- 
ment, Harvard University, and Rabbi 
Roland Gittelsohn, of Temple Israel, 
Brookline, Mass., will speak. 


Sponsors include the American Friends 
Service Committee, Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, Greater Boston Committee for 
a Sane Nuclear Policy, Greater Boston 
Committee on Political Action for Peace, 
and others. Admission is free. Informa- 
tion may be obtained by calling UNiver- 
sity 8-8340 in Cambridge, Mass, 








still at the microphone—the winner. In 
@ calm, self-assured voice she repeated 
her demand for women on the executive 
board. In violation of the constitution 
the convention had just passed limiting 
the vice presidents to 16, Randolph or- 
dered the women delegates to caucus and 
come back with the names of two women 
to be added to the board. 

The women assembled in the ladies 
lounge to assure privacy and returned to 
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the convention wich the nomination of 
Mrs. Agnes Willis of New York and Lola- 
belle Holmes of Chicago. Although al- 
most no one knew about the women or 
what unions they represented, Randolph 
declared their names added to the slate. 
He re-read the slate, including Theodore 
Brown as secretary and Richard Parrish 
as treasurer, although neither was for- 
mally nominated. Quickly he called for 
a vote, declared the slate nominated and 
the convention adjourned. 


LOCALS THE KEY: Whatever they ex- 
pected, the delegates got a tightly con- 
trolled organization with a national ex- 
ecutive board holding close rein on locals. 
There was little room for local initiative. 

Those who had hoped the convention 
would found a mass organization for 
Randolph to head were disappointed. But 
others pointed out that the local coun- 
cils held the key. If they could organize 
Negro unionists for local fights, the na- 
tional body could be forced to take on 
the larger issues. One observer told the 
GUARDIAN: “After all, any labor organ- 
ization Meany is against can’t be all bad.” 





June 19 Open House 
at Camp Kinderland 


HE CAMP KINDERLAND Parents 

Association will hold a gala outing 
Sunday, June 19, at the camp grounds in 
Hopewell Junction, N.Y. 

Information on the outing may be ob- 
tained from Camp XKinderland, 1 Union 
Square West, New York 3, AL 5-6283. 
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the Beach! 
|® Sight-Seeing Tours in City and 
| Country! 
® 13 Days with a Host 
of Guardian friends! 
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(Plus $10 additional air fare from Chi- 
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“WEST SIDE MOTHER’ SETS OFF A DISCUSSION 





Juvenile delinquency: The readers write 


In the Spectator column of May 16, a GUARDIAN reader who signed her 
article ““‘West Side Mother” expressed herself on juvenile delinquency and said 
it was high time “that the Left Wing realized that this is a live issue and that it 
should be met on practical terms.” Accepting the proposition that “the growth 
of delinquency is symptomatic of the decadence oj our society,” she said it was 
“begging the issue to call for a cut in the military budget as a direct solution.” 
Among the practical measures she suggested were more police in the parks; 
better lighting; psychiatric treatment for offenders and free clinics for parents; 
breaking up of gangs; a citizens’ campaign against violence in magazines, TV, 
ete., and a policy of swift apprehension of offenders. The mail response to the 
article was heavy. Below is a sampling of the replies. 


Behavior and environment 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

I agree that society must protect itself 
from the anti-social behavior of juve- 
nile delinquents, whatever the cause. At 
the same time, however, the causes 
should be understood so preventive steps 
can be taken. 

It seems to me that, excepting mental 
illness, a child’s behavior reflects his en- 
vironment—his home, school and com- 
munity experiences. 

It would take a child of unusual gifts 
to rise above such harmful influences 
as a broken home, an irresponsible father, 
constant parental quarrels, neglect and 
disinterest. Why parents should behave 
this way is another matter, and reflects 
the insecurities and contradictions of so- 
ciety, the immediate as well as the world 
community. 

When a child from such a home starts 
school, he is likely to have his problems 
compounded. For a variety of possible 
reasons, he is likely to be a slow begin- 
ning reader. If he doesn’t learn to read 
well, he fails all his subjects, his future 
looks dim, and he feels frustrated and a 
failure. School becomes an unending in- 
sult, frustration, and nightmare for him. 
Is it any great wonder that he takes the 
opportunity to band together, at last, 
with his peers, and end his humiliation; 
that he sometimes seeks blind, senseless 
revenge, 

In his teens, this boy may commit a 
crime and be sent to a state “reform” 
institution. There, he is likely to come 
under the influence of more experienced 
offenders, despite the best efforts of the 
staff. The evidence that such institu- 
tions do not deter crime is seen from the 
high percentage of returnees. 

Here is my program for preventing 
juvenile delinquency: 

1. Reorganize elementary education to 
make intensive, individual, consistent 
remedial reading help mandatory for 
ALL children who need it in the first four 
grades. 

2. Reorganize the schools’ vocational 
guidance programs to insure that every 
child in danger of dropping out of high 
school be taught a useful trade before 
he drops out. Attach job placement 
agencies to and physically in the schools. 

3. If a juvenile offender comes from 
a clearly unhealthy home, do not return 
him to that home or community. 

4. Instead, create non-punitive, edu- 
cational boarding institutions for such 
boys, where they will have an oppor- 
tunity to learn hope from a qualified, 
wholesome, self-governing environment. 
Attach job placement agencies to such 
institutions. ‘ 

Cc. S. 


On human relations 
NO. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

I am a retired teacher and a Humanist. 
I can tell that West Side Mother has 
some very real grievances and that she 
is an intelligent person with a desire to 
see the society in which she lives im- 
proved. I must agree with a writer I 
read recently who says: “The problem 
is the preblem of juveniles in a delin- 
quent society.” 

I would suggest that all policemen 
should be required to study and practice 
human relations. A formal study course 
in this subject should help them in deal- 
ing with all kinds of people. No police- 
men should consider it his business to 
push anyone around—children, minori- 
ties, or anyone else. I believe that New 
York State is rather behind the times in 
its treatment of juveniles, from what I 
read. 


Let me suggest that all interested 
might profit from reading the two fol- 
lowing books: Protecting Our Children 
from Criminal Careers, by John R. El- 
lingston, special advisor on criminal jus- 
tice for youth, American Law Institute; 
Understanding anid Preventing Juvenile 
Delinquency, by Haskell M. Miller. 

Ida L. Mote 


The other side of town 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

May an East Side Mother commend the 
West Sider for her initiative? I believe 
that her description of the complex na- 
ture of the delinquency problem is cor- 
rect, and her practical proposals make 
sense. But I do take issue with her on 
several points. I did not hear the speech 
by the left-winger, so I cannot judge 
whether or not he “sneered,” but if he 
opposed the Rockefeller youth bills, he 
was 100% correct. 

Studies made by the Citizens Com- 
mittee for Children and the United Par- 
ents Assn. have observed that the get- 
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NEW YORK YOUTHS ARE BOOKED AFTER A GANG ‘RUMBLE’ 


borhood, which she calls “good.” Is it 
“good” for the Puerto Rican and Negro 
families paying exorbitant rents to 
landlords, or facing relocation to make 
way for luxury housing? Is it “good” for 
the children who sit out their after- 
school hours and their summer days (and 
nights) on crowded stoops? 


I would like to suggest that she include 
in her practical program to promote 
juvenile decency not only steps to treat 
the violators of the law, but measures 
for a total attack which will prevent and 
control some of the factors responsible 
for crime. Both approaches must be 
viewed as complementary; in other 
words, the immediate and the long-range 
are equally necessary. And to be really 
practical, the basic long-range factors 
must be seen as primary. Otherwise, 
we will be trying to bail out ai. ocean 
with a leaky spoon. 

East Side Mother 


The Soviet example 
WILMETTE, ILL. 

I do not deny that punishment has 
some slight deterrent effect, but our re- 
liance on it has been our ruin. The only 
satisfactory way of meeting the problem 
of juvenile delinquency is by taking such 
care of our young people that the delin- 
quent activities will not have a compell- 
ing influence over them. We must pro- 
vide our boys and girls with things to 
do which are of absorbing, compelling 
interest, things which they recognize as 











But many question prison as a solution to juvenile delinquency 


tough bills are a front to cover up the 
basic by-passing of the genuine needs of 
millions of children in education, health, 
job training, guidance, etc. 

I live in a neighborhood which has 
pioneered in the field of community im- 
provement through self-help and inter- 
group efforts, with the main focus di- 
rected on youth problems. Several years 
of study and experience have confirmed 
the following conclusions for both the 
professional leadership in social agencies 
and volunteer groups: 

e Hostilities and gangs are not the 
creation of newcomers; they are in part 
self-defense measures taken to offset 
the negative, discriminatory behavior by 
the older residents. 

@® There is a relationship between 
crime statistics and slum tenements, not 
because poor people make criminals, but 
because law-defying landlords, sweet- 
heart contract employers and, yes, even 
schools “rob” the minority groups in 
varying degrees. 

e It is not enough for citizen groups 
to deplore the increase in crime by young 
people: young people are not safe on 
New York City streets from the nar- 
cotics pusher, the adult sellers of switch- 
blade knives and firearms. It is the 
latter against whom the most vigorous 
police and community action should be 
directed. 


Finally, I would like to ask West Side 
Mother to take a full look at her neigh- 


worth doing, things they want to do. 

I may suggest that the Soviet people, 
in their Children’s Palaces, have gone a 
long way in solving the problem of adole- 
scent education. There are juvenile of- 
fenders against public peace and welfare 
in the Soviet Union, but they are not a 
threatening, overwhelming horde as they 
are in this country. The Soviet people 
have provided activities which entice 
their youth to do the things which are 
very much worth while—educative, of 
value to the community and an impor- 
tant factor in the development of a great 
nation. 


Another great influence at minimizing 
juvenile delinquency in the Soviet Union 
is their educational system. The Soviet 
schools, especially since their recent in- 
sistence that hand work should be an es- 
sential part of education, are pursuing 
exactly the policy that I advocated in vain 
65 years ago, when I began my 40 years 
in Chicago school rooms. The sharing of 
the necessary work of the community is 
an influence incalculably great in bring- 
ing youth through the restless years to 
adult devoted citizenship. 


If we would only get over our idiotic 
squandering of money on munitions we 
should have adequate funds for the suit- 
able care of our boys and girls and we 
might save them from the hell into which 
so many of them are rushing. 

Ralph E. Blount 


Those who know best 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


We speak these days of learning from 
the people in order to lead them toward 
the social changes we all want; yet in 
no area, I think, have we bothered less 
to listen to the people than in this one 
that they know best: the conditions, wel- 
fare and problems of their children. 


The Left-wing press‘seems to show far 
more concern for the juvenile delin- 
quents, in most cases, than for their vic- 
tims. I wonder if some of our pundits 
would be “philosophical” if a child was 
wantonly beaten or killed on the same 
block where their children played? 


In no area have I found a wider diver- 
gence between the views held by most 
Left-wingers and the opinions of workers 
than in this one. I would like to offer a 
reason why this state of affairs has 
come about. I think we have forgotten 
that the working-class is the healthiest, 
wisest, and strongest class in our society. 


We have forgotten this since we tend, 
in this area, to think that oppression 
causes breakdown, delinquency, etc., and 
that the more brutal the oppression, the 
more the breakdown and delinquency. 
So that we tend to “explain” delinquency 
among working-class youth by the de- 
pressed living conditions of the working- 
class, and we almost “justify” delin- 
qenucy among Negro and Puerto Rican 
youths by the terrible living conditions 
in which most Negro and Puerto Rican 
people are forced to live. Working-class 
Negro and Puerto Rican parents are not 
so “charitable;” they express horror and 
anger when a delinquent kills and robs. 


To proceed against juvenile delin- 
quency is distinctly not to be anti- 
working-class. I have known two cases 
where the first action that working-class 
mothers took spontaneously, in a united 
manner, was to demand police protection 
against hooligans who were terrorizing 
their children and themselves. 


Some years ago I taught at a junior 
high school in New York City in a Negro 
and Puerto Rican community. This school 
of 2,000 children was thrown into tur- 
moil, and the children and faculty ter- 
rorized by two gangs of about 200 each, 
who wielded knives of all sorts, sold 
marijuana, and engaged in other anti- 
social practices. When the teachers in 
desperation sent a delegation to the 
principal and asked that he take dis- 
ciplinary action against the members of 
these gangs, the principal replied that 
he would not, that it would bring “notor- 
iety’” upon the school if he did. It is 
well known to teachers, at any rate, that 
principals in New York City try to “keep 
things quiet.” But Left-wingers, to my 
surprise, seemed to go along with this 
position of the principal: they felt that 
to take action against these gang mem- 
bers would somehow be “anti-Negro or 
anti-Puerto Rican.” The fact that the 
overwhelming majority of the children 
who were victimized by these gangs were 
also Negro and Puerto Rican, didn’t seem 
to impress the Left-wingers with whom 
I spoke. 


Basic to any program we offer, I think, 
should be these two considerations: (1) 
that the working-class, Negro and Puerto 
Rican youths are not more criminal than 
middle-class youths ‘Du Bois wrote about 
fifty years ago, concerning the Negro 
people: “We are not the more criminal; 
we are the more often arrested.’’); (2) 
that the program for dealing with juve- 
nile delinquency must come, first of all, 
from those parents concerned with it as 
a part of and danger to their personal 
lives, as a danger to their own children. 


Rearing, raising and educating chil- 
dren is really not an esoteric affair: it 
has been done by millions of people from 
time immemorial. Some of the “profes- 
sionals” might even be amazed at the 
deep wisdom acquired by the people in 
this matter—if they bothered to listen, 


Jacob Shulman 
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50TH ANNIVERSARY OF INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S DAY 





Jubilee conference acts for peace 


By Nancy Reeves 
Special to the Guardian 
COPENHAGEN 
JUBILEE MEETING commemorat- 
ing the 50th anniversary of Inter- 
national Women’s Day was held in 
Copenhagen from April 21 to 24. Two 
days before, delegates began to arrive on 
every ship, train and plane until, at the 
plenary session, there were more than 
900 women from some 75 countries. 
Sessions were held in the Idraetshus, 
the city’s largest hall, which was deco- 
rated with banners reading “Women’s 
Day 1910-1960” in French, English, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Russian and Chinese. 
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Anna Westergaard, former member of the 
Senate and Chief Controller of Railways 
in Denmark, made the welcoming speech. 
Esther Brinch, a member of the Danish 
National Committee which prepared the 
Jubilee, related the background of the 
meeting: “On December 5 and 6, 1959, 
a small group of women of various polit- 
ical and religious concepts, various pro- 
fessions, various races, met in Copen- 
hagen. It was our aim to celebrate the 
50th anniversary of an_ international 
women’s rally held in Copenhagen in 
1910, the socialist rally called by Clara 
Zetkin, which decided to celebrate March 
8 each year as Intl. Women’s Day. 


“The initiating committee decided that 
this year’s rally should not be limited to 
any definite political movement as had 
been the case in 1910, but that all should 
be invited without discrimination for a 





discussion of feminist problems which 
exist all over the world.” 


HALF OF HUMANITY: She cited the 
presence of women from countries which 
have made great progress, and from 
countries where both men and women 
had few or no rights. She said it was 
women’s concern, in conformity with the 
Charter of the United Nations, to “save 
succeeding generations from the scourge 
of war... We constitute half of human- 
ity. Imagine our strength if we unite— 
and imagine our responsibility if we 
don’t.” 

This theme was continued by Mme. 
Eugenie Cotton, president of the wo- 
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rer. 


INDONESIAN WOMEN PARADE IN DJAKARTA ON INDEPENDENCE DAY 
A delegate to Copenhagen described the progress of women in her country 


men's International Democratic Federa- 


tion: “This human fraternity which 
breaks down all barriers of race and 
nationality, this spirit of fraternity 


which we are so vividly experiencing in 
Copenhagen at this moment, in the pres- 
ence of our sisters from all continents, 
should have long since cured the world 
of the most cruel of all scourges—the 
scourge of war. 

“Let there be no more wars! This is 
the ardent desire of women who cannot 
accept the idea that lives should be sac- 
rificed for the sake of settling economic, 
political or racial differences.” 


CLEAN THE WORLD: Among the prom- 
inent speakers were Mrs. Rameshwari 
Nehru of India, president of the Indian 
Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee, who 
spoke on the “tasks of women’s organi- 
zations and all women in favor of the 


relaxation of international tension, dis- 
armament and cooperation between peo- 
ples.” She noted that the armament race, 
nuclear weapons and war are only symp- 
toms of the diseases themselves: “‘Colon- 
ialism, color prejudice and a feeling of 
superiority.” 


She said that “as long as. incidents 
happen like the recent mass killings in 
South Africa, as long as the policy of 
apartheid is allowed to continue un- 
checked, as long as the system of colon- 
ialism lasts, there can be no peace for 
mankind. Injustice and peace cannot go 
together. There is no question of coex- 
istence for them because, like the pro- 
verbial swords two of which cannot 
fit into one sheath, they cannot live to- 
gether. If, therefore, we want peace, we 
have to clean the world of all injustice, 
of all exploitation, of all domination, 
wherever they may exist.” 


KALEIDOSCOPIC: It waS a_ colorful 
assembly with many costumes: saris from 
India and Ceylon, sarongs from Indo- 
nesia, traditional dresses from Africa, 
Scandinavia, China and Latin America. 
A wide range of occupations was in- 
cluded: housewives, industrial workers, 
professional women and members of gov- 
ernment. Organizations represented were 
also varied: The Open Door, Soropti- 
mists, Intl. Assn. of Women Lawyers, 
the French section of the Women’s Intl. 
League for Peace and Freedom, the Indo- 
nesian Women’s Congress, Gerwani, the 
Pakistan Women’s Congress, League of 
Basutoland, Union of Guadalupe Women, 
and others. 


At the first 


plenary session, papers 
were read on five principal subjects: 
Peace, by Mrs. Nehru; Education and 


Cultural Development of Women, by Mrs. 
Guillen de Nicolau of Mexico; Participa- 
tion of Women in Economic Life, by Mrs. 
Marguerite Thibert of France; The Civil 
Rights of Women, by Mrs. Giovanni Pra- 
tilli of Italy; and the Participation of 
Women in Public Life by this reporter. 


WOMEN IN ACTION: The assembly 
then divided into five commissions to 
consider these questions, and there were 
many reports of the activities of women 
in the recent upsurge of national libera- 
tion movements. The delegate from Al- 
geria reported that women are important 
in all aspects of her country’s struggle. 
She said it is so well known that women 


succor the liberation army, that in a 
burned-out village survivors do not hang 
out any laundry, for if the enemy sees 
it, he will know a woman is there, and 
the woman is the army. 

A delegate from Indonesia stated that 
only free countries can promote women’s 
progress. She told how historically, be- 
fore colonial rule, women in her country 
had high status. After colonial rule, 
there was profound degradation. Then 
came hberation of the country, and with 
it, the liberation of women. Now, in Indo- 
nesia, women have the right to vote and 
to be elected to office. There are two 
women ministers and many other rep- 
resentatives in high government bodies. 

The largest seminar was the one con- 
cerned with peace. It was attended by 
113 women from 50 countries. 


WIDE SUPPORT: Greetings were re- 
ceived from noted persons in many coun- 
tries, including Queen Elizabeth of Bel- 
gium, who wrote: “I am with you today 
with all my heart in celebrating the 50th 
Anniversary of Intl. Women’s Day.” 

E‘‘zabeth Gurley Flynn of the U.S. de- 
livered her greetings in person, bringing 
to the attention of the Assembly that 
March 8 was chosen to commemorate a 
great trade union struggle by women in 
New York, and that International Wo- 
men’s Day thus originated in her country. 

A greeting from Emily G. Balch was 
read by Helen Alfred. An appeal from 
Shirley Graham Du Bois, movingly read 
by Mrs. A. C. Bilbrew of Los Angeles, 
called upon the delegates to note the 
grave threat to peace by the government 
of South Africa, and asked that it be 
condemned, not only by words, but by 
actions. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Denmark entertained minister delegates 
of the Jubilee at a formal luncheon. 

Copenhagen lined up to watch the 
delegates as they marched in a torchlight 
procession to the City Hall steps where 
a presentation was made to Mrs. Nehru. 


SOLID UNITY: The last plenary session 
revealed that the women had come to 
understand one another better. East 
Germany was sitting with West Germany 
and France was supporting Algeria. On 
the first day, one Israel delegate had re- 
marked in private conversation that she 
had to cover all the commissions ‘to find 
out what the Arabs were saying.” On 
the last day, the delegate from Pakistan 
was invited to visit Israel. The Assembly 
was a place where women from all over 
the world discarded political hatreds and 
separate. religious concepts, left their 
differences outside the door, and united 
to work for progress and peace. 





LILLIAN SMITH: ‘WE MUST HELP’ 





dent in New York. 


quantity orders. 


ERE ARE SIX LETTERS which 


Sit-in leaders speak 


A group of letters from student leaders reporting on Southern sit-ins 
and Northern supporting protest has been published as a 16-page pamphlet. 
Sit-Ins: The Students Report, by the Congress of Racial Equality. Five let- 
ters are from Southern Negro students, including one from Patricia Stephens 
written from a Tallahassee jail; a sixth is from a Columbia University stu- 


The pamphlet has an introduction by Southern white novelist Lillian 
Smith, reprinted below. Individual copies at 25 cents are available from 
CORE, 38 Park Row, New York 38, N.Y. Reduced 


prices are offered on 





only the young and brave could 
have written. Each tells with simplic- 
ity and grace how it felt to be caught 
up in the students’ movement of non- 
violent protest: how it felt to he beaten 
and pushed around by hoodlums and, 
in some towns, by policemen; how it 
felt to be hustled off to jail and bull 
9en; how it felt after one got there; 
and how it now feels to analyze what 
one did or failed to do, and what one 
must do, next time. For there will be 
‘next times’: you are sure of it as 
you read. 

I was deeply moved by these stories. 
There is validity in them; and thought- 
fulness, and modesty, and a nice un- 
derstatement. But courage shines 
through—as do the high sptirts and 
gaiety and refusal to resent which 
turned some nasty ordeals into signifi- 


cant experience, and even into adven- 
ture. 


Do not misunderstand, please, my 
use of “adventure.” These students are 
highhearted, they can laugh, thank 
God, at the crazy, mad absurdities of 
life in segregated culture; they can 
shrug off the obscenities; and I honor 
them for it. But they are serious, they 
have suffered and will suffer again: 
they have made grave, enduring com- 
mitments and have found the courage 
to risk; but none of it has been easy. 
Nor should it be easy for us to accept 
their sacrifice and suffering. Let’s not 
forget that these students are going 
to jail not only for their freedom but 
for yours and mine; not only because 
they have been hurt by the indigni- 
ties of segregation but because we all 
have been hurt. 


cee 
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NEGRO STUDENTS PRAY AT COURTHOUSE IN MARSHALL, TEX. 





They silently protested the arrest of 50 at a white lunch counter 


As I watch them, as I see the move- 
ment spread from college to college 
and city to city, I am deeply stirred 
as are millions of other Americans. 
What is it we feel? what do we hope 
for? I can answer only for myself. For 
me, it is as if the No Exit sign is about 
to come down from our age. It is the 
beginning of new things, of a new 
kind of leadership. If the white stu- 
dents will join in ever-increasing num- 
bers with these Negro students, change 
will come; their experience of suffer- 


ing and working together for what 
they know is right, the self-discipline, 
the refusal to act in violence or think 
in violence will bring a new spiritual 
life not only to our region but to our 
entire country. 

But you and I must help: first, by 
understanding what non-violent re- 
sistance means, what its possibilities 
are; and second, by giving these stu- 
dents our personal support. They need 
money, yes; but they need even more 
to know that we are with them. 
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THE INDIA-CHINA BORDER IMPASSE REMAINS, BUT... 





Chou and Nehru agree to settlement-by-talk 


By Narendra Goyal 

Guardian staff correspondent 
NEW DELHI 
NDIAN PREMIER NEHRU and Chi- 
nese Premier Chou En-lai in a joint 
communique April 25 conceded that their 
week-long conference in New Delhi had 
failed to resolve the India-China border 
dispute. But they pledged “to avoid fric- 
tion and clashes in border areas” while 
a commission composed of Indian and 
Chinese diplomats met in June-Septem- 
ber to examine data submitted by both 

sides to justify their claims. 


The border dispute has gone through 
three phases in the last decade. The first 
phase of procrastination and diplomatic 
silence was followed by a battle of words 
on events in Tibet in April-August, 1959, 
out of which grew almost imperceptibly 
the third phase when each side angrily 
challenged the other. 

The Nehru-Chou talks ushered in the 

fourth phase; it may lead to a peaceful 
settlement of the dispute if the Indian 
Premier succeeds in carrying his Con- 
gress Party with him on this issue. A 
necessary cooling-off period seems to 
have been provided by setting up the com- 
mission. 
TENSIONS REDUCED: China’s agree- 
ments with Indonesia, Burma and Nepal 
prior to Chou’s arrival in New Delhi were 
interpreted by Indians as an attempt to 
isolate India. Yet, although no Indian at 
the moment is willing to admit it, these 
agreements must also have underscored 
the urgency of settling the India-China 
border dispute. That talks will continue 
via the diplomats’ commission is in itself 
an important achievement likely to 
reduce the tensions whipped up during 
the past months. 


The commission will “examine, check 
and study all the historical documents 
and records, accounts and maps and other 
material relevant to the question and 
draw up a report for submission to the 
two governments.”’ Nehru told parliament 
that the commission’s inquiry will not 
necessarily make a settlement easier, but 






EMPHASIS IN KATMANDU 
Premier Chou talks to the press in 
Nepal, after leaving New Delhi, about 
Nehru’s report to the Indian parliament. 


it will help him know “on 
Chinese case stands.” 

Undeniably, the commission's work will 
lead at least to a better understanding 
of the problem, as the Nehru-Chou talks 
did. From New Delhi and Peking, each 
Side merely restated its own position 
without listening to the other. Face to 
face during April 19-25, each had to hear 
the other side. After letting off steam, 
they had to clarify their different ap- 
proaches and sum up their points of dif- 
ference without the clichés used in ad- 
dressing an audience. 


COUNTER-CLAIMS: Nehru said the con- 
ferees had encountered a hard rock of 
entirely different sets of historical and 
other facts which left both unconvinced. 


what the 
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SAID MR. NEHRU TO MR. 


But sentiment or no. 


The commission will, for instance, look 
into documents relating to the history of 
each side’s occupation and advance in 
the border regions controlled by them to- 
day: who arrived where first? 

Indians say the Chinese ‘‘occupied” 
Aksai Chin in the west after 1954; the 
Chinese claim they were in actual con- 
trol of the area for 200 years and their 
armies entered Tibet from Sinkiang by 
that route in 1950. The Chinese accuse 
the Indians of moving up to the Mac- 
Mahon line in the east only after 1950 
on territory India claims has belonged to 
it for 2,000 years. 

India has no way to prove that the 
Chinese armies did not use the caravan 
route which is now a paved road in that 
corner of Ladakh; on the other hand the 
burden falls on India to prove its own 
presence there between 1950 and 1960. 
In the east, even if the Indian admin- 
istration moved up to the MacMahon 
line after 1950 (in some parts it is still 
non-existent due to tribal conflict), it 
does not disprove that the territory be- 
longs to India; the Chinese will have to 
show that they ever ruled over those 
tribes who acknowledged no master for 
long periods in their history. 


MUCH CONFUSION: Depending on the 
extent of good work they can do in the 
next four months, the experts compris- 
ing the commission should be able to 
clear up some confusion regarding the 
contradictory and unrelated data pre- 
sented to the world by the two sides. 


A correlation of the data should at 
least clarify first of all what exactly is 
the Chinese map-line. according to their 
maps; when the maps began to change 
and why; what disputes are old and 
what are new; and, above all, among 
the various arguments—historical, ad- 
ministrative, geographic and other— 
which ones bring the two countries near- 
er to an agreement. Facts may differ 
and seem irreconcilable: nevertheless, a 
peaceful solution has to depend on facts 
and nothing else. 

The expectation prevailed in India 
that Chou might bring some magic for- 
mula some concessions—and display 
some initiative which would solve the bor- 
der problem overnight and restore India- 
China friendship; but it was not ful- 
filled. The Chinese Premier displayed 
initiative in reaffirming his sincere desire 
to reach a “reasonable agreement” and 
his belief that India-China friendship is 
“eternal” and cannot and should not be 
jeopardized by temporary disputes which 





CHOU: LET'S 


NOT GET SENTIMENTAL OVER MOUNTAIN TOPS 






these Himalayan peaks loomed tall in the recent discussions 


are “one finger out of ten.” 


CONCESSIONS DIFFICULT: Nehru, 
however, thought that the dispute was 
ten fingers out of ten and, while friend- 
ship should not be jeopardized, he was 
not sure that it could not be. Chou wooed 
the Indian government by regretting 
that Indian-Chinese coon>-ration had not 
flowered in the field of sStruction as it 
should have; Nehru br:...ed aside what 
he considered sentimental advances by 
saying that good faith and understand- 
ing could be restored only by undoing 
much that was done. In the temper of 
the time, any suggestion of surrender by 
one side to the other was out of the 
question. It was too early to do that. 


At his farewell press conference the 
Chinese Premier stressed six points, on 
all of which Nehru in his rebuttal in par- 
liament seemed to differ: (1) There ex- 
ists a border dispute—Nehru ignored it 
in his rebuttal; (2) there is a line of ac- 
tual control up to which each side exer- 
cises administrative jurisdiction—Nehru 
conceded “it may be very important” 
but he defined control as purely military. 
conferring no administrative jurisdiction: 
(3) watershed, river valley, mountain 
passes and other geographical factors 
should be equally applied to the entire 
border—Nehru said he agreed that “wa- 
tersheds are important factors, but it 
does not carry us anywhere;” (4) na- 
tional feelings of the two countries should 
be taken into account—Nehru admitted 
this was in response to Indian feelings 
for the Himalayas and added that, while 
the Chinese are sentimental about the 
Karakuoram, “we cannot have a plebis- 
cite of the mountain peaks in the Hima- 
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layas;" (5) pending a settlement. 


each 
side should maintain its stand but stay 
on the actual line of control and make no 


territorial claims—Nehru found this 
point unclear, which meant he was un- 
decided about it (Chou’s point was that 
Chinese claims should be provisionally as 
respected as Indian claims): (6) to en- 
sure the tranquility of the border, both 
sides should refrain from sending for- 
ward patrols—Nehru replied he did not 
agree to this. 


THE ALTERNATIVES: Most. observers 
considered the first two points as obvi- 
ous, the third and fourth subject to ne- 
gotiations and the last two already ac- 
cepted in fact if not in theory. India may 
like to “vacate Chinese aggression” but 
maintaining the status quo is the only 
alternative to war and neither side can 
afford new border clashes. 


Reciprocal acceptance of _ realities. 
meaning Chinese recognition of the Mac- 
Mahon line and Indian acceptance of 
Aksai Chin as belonging to China, has 
been clearly implied in the Chinese pro- 
posals since the first diplomatic exchang- 
es in early 1959..Nehru was agreeable to 
such a settlement, even if it were called 
“barter” by his opponents; later his at- 
titude hardened under domestic pressure. 


Now as before, a reasonable settlement 
will be reached if Nehru can win over 
those at home who have been asking him 
to bomb areas they say are “occupied” 
by the Chinese. Although they ended in 
an impasse, the Nehru-Chou talks have 
established the principle of settlement by 
negotiations, which should henceforth 
proceed more realistically. 


News is breaking fast these days! 
SIGN UP A NEW READER TODAY-—$1 FOR 13 WEEKS 
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Turmoil over bases 


(Continued from Page 1) 

spect each other’s territorial integrity 
and political independence and to re- 
frain from any action which might in- 
crease tensions.’”’ Observers saw in the 
last two points of the resolution an im- 
plied rebuke to the U.S. for the U-2 
violation of Soviet air space. 


BASIC ISSUES REMAIN: At Geneva 
also the mood was calm as the U.S., the 
Soviet Union and Britain on May 27 re- 
sumed nuclear test ban negotiations. No 
one referred to the U-2 intrusion, British 
representative Sir Michael Wright de- 
scribed the opening session as a “busi- 
nesslike meeting in a non-controversial 
atmosphere.” 

It was evident, however, that in Wash- 
ington the forces opposed to an East- 
West understanding were carrying on as 
before and their influence on the Presi- 
dent had not diminished. This was clear- 
ly indicated in Eisenhower’s contradict- 
ory report on the summit collapse and 
in the UN, where the U.S. seemed more 
interested in scoring debating points 
than in tackling basic issues. 

In his report the President doggedly 
justified the U-2 military reconnaissance 
missions over Soviet territory and took 
“full responsibility for approving all the 
various programs undertaken by our gov- 
ernment to secure and evaluate military 
intelligence.” In the UN, Ambassador 
Henry C. Lodge evaded the U-2 issue 
while he listed alleged Soviet spies ap- 
prehended in the U.S. 


A CLEAR INDICTMENT: At the UN, 
Poland’s Jerzy Michalowski pinpointed 
the three aspects of the U-2 issue: that 
(1) the flight of the U-2 deep inside Sov- 
iet territory violated international law 
regarding air sovereignty as promulgat- 
ed in the 1919 Paris Convention, the 
1928 Havana Convention, the 1944 Chi- 
cago Convention on International Civil 
Aviation, several articles of the UN 
Charter, the 1935 Soviet Air Code and 
the 1958 U.S. Federal Aviation Act; that 
(2) the “Herter Doctrine” of the right 
of air espionage “raised violation of in- 
ternational law to the rank of official 
U.S. policy”; that (3) no one can be 
sure that a plane “appearing on the radar 
screen carries only an amateur photo- 
grapher and not a load of atom bombs.” 

The Polish delegate said the U-2 flight 
also “violated the frontiers of other sta- 
tes,” “broke bilateral agreements on the 
use of bases” and “harmed neighborly 
relations between the U.S.S.R. and other 
countries,” thereby endangering “peace 
and security in a large area of the 
world.” He noted: 

“Nowadays missiles are always in 
readiness on their launching pads, radars 
are searching the skies, and bombers of 
the Strategic Air Command carrying 
atom bombs keep on flying over the Pole. 


One blunder, one misunderstanding, one 
irresponsible move may be enough to 
cause the pushing of buttons and the 
release of irrevocable orders.” 


CLOAKS AND DAGGERS: Lodge, how- 
ever, tried to bury the legal, military and 
political issues raised by the U-2 flight 
in a morass of alleged cloak and dagger 
espionage. He ignored the point made 
by the Wall Street Journal (May 13): “A 
cloak-and-dagger operative could hard- 
ly start retaliatory missiles on their way. 
A plane, even unarmed, might.” 

Many observers noted Lodge’s evasion. 
NBC-TV correspondent at the UN Merrill 
Mueller reported that the U.S. “ignored” 
several points “carefully stressed by the 
Russians.” He said: ‘Foreign Minister 
Gromyko wants the UN to open the way 
to a new Summit conference on the basis 
of international law condemning viol- 
ation of sovereignty if you are caught... 
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Lodge, in two weak statements .. . tried 
to steer the Council toward the ag- 
gressive threats and actions of Russia.” 
Mueller concluded: “In sum, _ Soviet 
Russia appears to have found some legal- 
ity . . . to stress to the UN that if 
international law is to be rewritten here 
the UN, too, could fade out ingloriously.” 


After his report, NBC yanked Mueller 
cut of his UN assignment. 


OUT IN THE OPEN: The controversy 
over the U-2 flight has revealed the 
dangerously irresponsible manner in 
which foreign policy is formulated in 
Washington; has brought to light—even 
if temporarily—the enormous power 
wielded by the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy and its chief, Allen W. Dulles; and 
has demonstrated one of the reasons for 
the current upheaval in Japan which 
may yet spread to other lands with U.S. 
bases. 





Sen. J. W. Fulbright, for instance, has 
questioned the wisdom of the President’s 
rushing to assume the responsibility for 
the U-2 flight. “Throughout history,” 
Fulbright said, “no chief of state has 
assumed the responsibility for espionage.” 


It might be added that it was worse 
than irresponsible that no one in Wash- 
ington advised Eisenhower to seize the 
way out offered by Khrushchev when 
the Soviet Premier, after disclosing the 


shooting down of the U-2, said he did 
not believe the flight had the President’s 
approval. 

Columnist Walter Lippmann noted that 
Eisenhower could have taken “the con- 
ventional way out” offered by the Soviet 
Premier by denying knowledge of the 
flight and “by a formal and perfunctory 
expression of regret.” But, Lippmann 
added, the President not only made the 
“fatal error” of rejecting this way out, 
he committed the “irreparable mistake” 
of arguing that “the flight was righteous 
and necessary” and implying that “such 
flights would continue.” 


THE OTHER DULLES: In addition to 
contributing to the wrecking of the Paris 
Summit meeting, there were other in- 
calculable dangers inherent in the Presi- 
dent’s avowed support of U-2 flights. In 
a profile on Allen Dulles, the London 
Observer ‘May 22) asserted that the CIA 
runs “its own foreign policy .. . quite 
separately from the State Department,” 
as in Laos and Egypt; and that “in the 
early 1950’s Lit] supplied the Chiang Kai- 
shek rebels in northern Burma with 
arms.” When Burma protested American 
diplomats denied any knowledge of it. 
More importantly, the Observer said: 

“The CIA has not only been sending 
flights over the Soviet Union from bases 
in Formosa, it has also been flying over 
China (the men who make the flights 
are locally known as ‘the spooks’).” 

(Soviet sources in Paris said Moscow 
knew of such flights occurring even after 
May 1.) 


UPROAR IN JAPAN: Since U-2 flights 
have also been reported from U.S. bases 
in Japan, the overwhelming Japanese 
popular opposition to the Washington- 
Tokyo security treaty is hardly surprising. 
Opposition has been so great that Jap- 
anese Premier Kishi last January had 
to sneak out of the country to fly to 
Washington to sign the treaty; and he 
obtained parliamentary approval of the 
treaty only by forcibly removing op- 
position members and by bodily lifting 


. the Speaker on to his chair. 


Demonstrations against the Kishi gov- 
ernment and against Eisenhower's visit 
to Japan, scheduled for June 19, have 
risen to unprecedented proportions. On 
May 24 the opposition Socialist Party 
chairman Inejiro Asanuma handed to 
U.S. Ambassador Douglas MacArthur II 
an open letter addressed to Eisen- 
hower urging him to call off his visit, 
even as a huge crowd including 500 uni- 
versity professors, actors, writers and 
Buddhist monks paraded before the em- 
bassy. On May 26, over 100,000 Japanese 
besieged Kishi in the parliament build- 
ing, chanting “Ike don’t come” and 
“Down with Kishi.” 

Japan, South Vietnam, South Korea, 
Turkey—ithe trend is unmistakable in 
lands with U.S. bases. Non-Communist 
opponents of the corrupt rule of Ngo 
Dinh Diem and his family have joined 


forces in South Vietnam. South Korea’s 
ousted President Rhee has fled to Hawaii 
for “reasons of health.” Turkey is un- 
der military rule, with President Celal 
Bayar and Premier Adnan Menderes and 
100 supporters in jail. 

In the York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily 
(May 25) commentator Jean Daniel said: 
“Tomorrow it will be Greece, then Spain.” 


A TREND IS SPOTTED: If the Kishi 
government falls, C. L. Sulzberger said 
(N.Y. Times, May 28), the U.S. may have 
to dismantle military bases in the Jap- 
anese islands and “face an ugly situation 
in Okinawa, potential Cyprus of the 
Orient ... If the trend remains un- 
dammed, it could spread to Taiwan and 
oust the Chiang Kai-shek regime, shat- 
tering our illusion that this can some 
day speak for China.” 

This trend, it was believed, was behind 
the U.S. announcement on May 27 that 
a composite air-strike force of 120 fight- 
ers and other planes was being dispatch- 
ed for “training exercises” in Thailand 
and Taiwan. 

The mess in which the U.S. found it- 
self in Paris and the turmoil in coun- 
tries harboring American bases are being 
attributed by Democratic Presidential 
aspirants to Washington’s “bumbling” 
and “fumbling.” They would, however, 
seem to be more the result of a bipartisan 
foreign policy which Washington has 
consciously followed: a policy of prop- 
ping the U.S. economy by military ex- 
penditure and to preventing the spread 
of socialism beyond the present socialist 
countries by means of military and air 
bases, bribing corrupt regimes and em- 
bracing, in the name of anti-communism, 
the kind of unpopular and feudal rulers 
who in the past have always eased the 
path of imperialist economic penetration 


* and exploitation of cheap and controlled 


labor. 


CHANGE IS INEVITABLE: Yet impor- 
tant American businessmen and econo- 
mists have asserted that U.S. prosperity 
can be maintained without military ex- 
penditures. And recent history has shown 
that socialism spreads because it has prov- 
ed able to accelerate economic progress in 
quick time. Military bases on foreign 
soil are demoralizing American soldiers 
and breeding local animosity toward the 
U.S. Bribery and military support are 
failing to keep corrupt regimes in power. 
The death struggle of imperialist penetra- 
tion and colonial exploitation is visible 
to the naked eye. 

Necessary change is inevitable and it 
cannot be diverted by Washington’s seek- 
ing to provoke a conflict in Asia, or by 
trying to make China the chief villain 
instead of the Soviet Union. More than 
ever it is necessary, as the UN four-power 
resolution said, to promote co-existence 
through Summit negotiations, the next 
time including, as Khrushchev suggest- 
ed, such countries as China, India and 
Indonesia. 
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Yugoslav String Group 


for the whole family. 


Adm: 75c 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


10th Annual Festival of Nationalities 


at the American-Croatian Hall 
330 So. Ford Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


FEATURING: the sensational CRELNICA TAMBOURITZA ORCH., 
ALSO: authentic Mexican Mariachi music @ troubadours @ gay costumes 
@ lively music and dances @ games, magic, puppets @ authentic national 
foods @ folk arts and crafts exhibits @ child recreation programs @ fun 
Children under 12 free 
L.A. Comm. for Prot. Foreign Born, 326 W. 3rd St., room 318, 
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acres of fruit-land, a little more than 
an ho ym N.Y.C. via Thruway 
to Newburgh 






Modern Facilities. Two filtered 
swimming pools, all sports, dancing, 
BV, children’s playgrounds, air- 
cond. social hall, lake on premises. 

Write for brochure to 

R.F.D. No. 2, Wallkill, N.¥. or tel. 
NEwburgh JO 1-0848, RE. 9-6552. City 
tel. EV 56-8161. 
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Eat Like A Horse! 








OF COURSE WE'RE OPEN NOW 
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Also Sunday Steak Special 
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ohn Brown’s battle for Kansas 


HIS IS AN extraordinary book* It is 

the story of John Brown in Kansas. 
Some will classify it as a novel, but the 
novel has varied widely in meaning since 
its first use in English in the early 18th 
Century. It was pure entertainment and 
I can remember when I was twelve or so 
entertaining my fellow students in the 
church stables back of my home with 
stories which I invented and which they 
liked. The love story followed and as I 
grew came Dickens and Dumas and the 
factual studies of Zola. 

In our day the novel has come. to 
supplement history and to tell facts 
which history either deliberately omitted 
or never could know. Just what did 
Napoleon think before Waterloo? No one 
knows exactly. Yet he did think. Here 
enters the historical novel. The Surveyor 
is of this type. It gives a picture of John 
Brown resulting from intensive studies 
which no person but Truman Nelson 
has ever made. They are intricate and 
detailed studies. They took time and 
infinite trouble to make and they de- 
mand time and thought to read. For this 
reason The Surveyor will be dismissed 
by impatient seekers for entertainment 
and invention, and be refused review by 
many modern critics as being neither con- 
ventional history nor popular romance. 

Yet this is a great book. It is, as de- 
scribed, tumultuously written. Nelson has 
used words and figures recklessly because 
he wanted to paint a tangled, unusual 
Picture, futurist in impression. He is not 
telling a tale which develops logically, 
regularly or continuously; but he is try- 
ing meticulously to fix what actually took 
place out there on the borders of civil- 
ization where slavery and freedom fought 
a bloody duel embellished and made pos- 
sible by the color of men’s skins and the 
stealing of toil. 


HE INDIVIDUALS involved were a 

curious mixture of characteristics and 
the difficulty heretofore with all studies 
of bleeding Kansas and of the South is 
that most of these folk were made lay 
figures with set, unchanging characters 
whose meeting, action and talking never 
could be real. Nelson’s characters on 
the other hand are changing, and de- 
veloping and never altogether reasonable 
even to themselves, which is saying they 
are human. To paint their pictures calls 
for plain, English without prim pussy- 
footing and thus Nelson’s prose swings 
from poetry to nastiness, from dirty 
plainness to the vagueness of dream. 

Especially is this book valuable as his- 
tory because it lays down a body of fact 
to answer a question which has been 
curiously distorted, often deliberately, 
sometimes through sheer ignorance, and 
that is, just what was the American slave 


system? Southerners have naturally built 
up a picture of a benevolent paternal- 
ism and of cultured gentlemen, with 
contented servants under life tenure, 
living in pillared mansions amid flow- 
ers and song. Literature and theater 
have been drenched with this twaddle. 
Nelson paints with facts another picture 
of the “Slave Barons” and their “Border 
Ruffians.” 


The slave-holding patriarchy on the 
edge of bankruptcy despite free land and 
slave labor began to develop in its back- 
yard a set of slave drivers with whip 
and scorpion; men without morals or 
decency, leaders like Atchison and Shan- 
non with a mob of abandoned ruffians 
deliberately raising Negroes for sale in 
Virginia and Kentucky. Back of them 
were filibusterers like Walker, scum who 
demanded the reopening of the African 
slave trade and imperialists like Jeffer- 





son Davis planning a slave empire from 
Maryland to Brazil. The logical cronies 
were Northern land-grabbers like Robin- 
son and Lane compelled to use free labor 
for their railroads, contemptuous of “nig- 
gers” and determined to build a new cap- 
italism, dealing in slave-grown materials 
from the South. This combination John 
Brown put to rout in Kansas and start- 
ed a Civil War in the nation which could 
only be stopped by freeing the slaves. 


HE BORDER RUFFIAN of this era 

was everything from an _ ignorant 
scoundrel to a greedy adventurer wan- 
dering starved and irresponsible from the 
East or staggering up drunk and blood- 
thirsty from the Slave South. The South- 
erner brought with him the determina- 
tion to get more land for slavery as the 
black belt began to fade under senseless 
misuse. Slavery and its leaders were 
convinced that the rich black 10,000 
square miles of territory directly west of 
Misscuri would be slave land or they 
would disrupt the Union in seizing it. 
Many Northern and foreign-born op- 
posed this, but with,one condition, and 
that was that if Kansas became free it 
would be free of Negroes as well as slaves. 

A few, and especially one man, joined 
this opposition but with a difference 
because of an inborn and a steadfast 
belief from which he never wavered. 
John Brown not only regarded slavery as 
wrong, but Negroes as men. He came to 





Kansas almost by mistake because his 
work was in the East. As he said: “God 
put the Allegheny Mountains from New 
York to the Southern States for the 
emancipation of the Negro race. I know 
these mountains well and could take a 
body of men in there and never be dis- 
lodged.” 

He came West as a wool merchant, but 
always working on his great life plan. 
His sons had left Ohio to make a living 
in Kansas. They found Kansas a path to 
freedom and called in their father for 
help. John Brown came hesitantly, dis- 
guised as a surveyor, and in Kansas 
realized that here might lie a path to 
Harpers Ferry. Nelson then paints a 
John Brown that none who have written 
of him before ever conceived: a hesitant 
man of vast determination, a man who 
wept and wondered whither he was go- 
ing and why and yet never really wav- 
ered from the great end of his life. 


HE FAMILY was of different gift and 

understanding and yet it formed a 
marvelous group. They walked into all 
kinds of trouble trying to walk straight, 
trying to understand the faint-hearted, 
the cowards and criminals who sur- 
rounded them led by demagogues. One 
said: “I have such a fire burning in my 
soul I wish I could overflow like hot lava 
on that bogus crowd. When I think of 
the southern chivalry in their frock coats 
and their kid gloves and their embroid- 
ered vests, taking it for granted that the 
country will keep their slaves in bond- 
age for them...” 

The Southern leaders answered with 
bitter invective: “They have been sent 
by managers who operate a business 
from Faneuil Hall in Boston to run stolen 
niggers up to Canada and then ship them 
back South on Yankee slave ships to be 
sold all over again.” 

John Brown stuck to his plan. “You 
boys seem determined to make me out 
an old fogy with his nose in the Bible 
all of the time. I beg to remind you that 
I have also read every book on insur- 
rection that I could lay my hands on 
from the Roman warfare up through 
Toussaint L’Ouverture and the European 
revolution of ’48. You seem to forget that 
I was in Europe in ’49 when the event 
was barely off the stage and that I talked 
to many of the actors face to face.” 

Pandemonium followed, stirred up by 
Atchison, once Senator. “The drunken 
Ruffians running through the streets 
with books on their bayonets, or chop- 
ping with their belt axes every stick of 
furniture, precious domestic utensils, 
groceries, trunks, clothing, anything they 
could get their hands on... putting up 
their flags with the tigers and lone stars 
on them, the South Carolina flags, the 


D 


This old engrav- 
ing shows a band 
of pro-slavery 
“Border Ruffians”’ 
who flooded Kan- 
sas in 1855 to 
prevent Free Soil 
men from voting. 
John Brown and 
his band took on 
the “Ruffians” 
the following year 
and eventually 
won the territory 
for freedom. 
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Pencil sketch by William Morris 
Sutler from an 1859 photograph 


JOHN BROWN 


banners of blood red. And all the while 
there were Free State officials running 
around, serving them, delivering their 
own men into the Ruffians’ hands.” 


ND THEN CAME the deed at which 
the world since has cursed and 

shuddered. “The Old Man stepped out 
in front of the men, ‘What can we do?’ 
asks my friend Mr. Hanway. ‘Why, we 
can do what we have come for ... fight! 
... we can surprise them in their drunken 
slumbers and turn their cheap victory 
into a bloody rout. If they are leaving. 
as Mr. Hanway suggests, we can go to 
work even more effectively.’ 

“Doing what?’ demanded Hanway. 

“The Old Man shook an angry fist at 
him. ‘We can attack best while thei 
forces are scattering. We can burn their 
wagons, stampede their horses, explode 
their powder. Poison their water sup- 
plies, trail them and dog them every step 
of the way. Parch the earth all about 
them. Steal their weapons while they 
sleep and if we manage to get them ina 
tight place ... why, then we can stand 
fast in the gap and battle for the Lord.’”’ 

The steps of this four-year battle are 
followed with astonishing care and de- 
tail; the historical actions are unearthed 
and fitted together, the thoughts and 
motives are reasoned out, the words are 
skillfully inverted to finish this broad 
and effective picture, John Brown hesi- 
tated and gestured. His favorite son had 
been murdered, his eldest son driven to 
the borders of insanity. In the end free- 
dom won in Kansas. The whole territory 
turned to John Brown. But he turned 
east where his great work was waiting. 
The family followed. Nelson pictures 
that last drive. The old man kept stop- 
ping them to hunt along the road. 


r INALLY HE EMERGED with a fugi- 
tive slave. ‘The boys picked their 
father up and lifted him into the wagon 
along with the fugitive. John studied his 
father’s face, fearful that he was seri- 
ously ill. He had never seen him like 
this, or even the least bit feeble before. 
A ray of warmth, a mite of the sun, the 
morning star, touched joy, satisfaction, 
and the most irrepressible optimism. He 
patted the Negro affectionately on the 
shoulder and said, ‘Young man, for some 
years now I have been watching for stout 
men like yourself to rise up and join me 
and my sons in a plan for the immediate 
and complete emancipation of the Negro 
race. I see now I cannot bring it off in 
Kansas, but God gave the strength of 
the Allegheny Mountains for freedom, 
They are full of natural forts and hiding 
places. My plan is to take no more than 
twenty-five picked men and begin on a 
small scale at some such place as Harp- 
ers Ferry in Virginia . 

“ ‘Yes,’ said the Negro.” 

So ends the slow and tortuous part of 
this story which doubtless Truman Nel- 
son will later carry to its great end. 
Meantime, such people as can read and 
have time to learn might use a part, of 
it in digging doggedly through this as- 
tonishing book. - 

W. E. B. Du Bois 


*THE SURVEYOR, by Truman Nelson. 
Doubleday & Co., N.Y. 667 pp. $5.95, 
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Medical care 


(Continued from Page 1) | 
Frances Perkins, addressed whe rusy, re- 
minding it that medical gare Yor the 
aged was a part of the original New Deal 
social security package 25 years ago. As 
she explained, this section was dropped 
as a temporary practical tactic necessary 
to win passage of the first social security 
bill. She said it had been expected that 
the medical care program would be added 
the following year, 1936, but this never 
came about. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany 
told the rally: “We meet here today to 
protest against an inexcusable injustice 
the failure of our government to pro- 
tect the health of its senior citizens. We 
meet not as workers, businessmen, or 
professional people, but as Americans. 
No one can pin any other tag on us. Our 
opponents can’t dismiss us as socialists, 
radicals or agitators for ‘pie in the sky. 
Our years and our record are proof 
against mudslinging.” 


THUMBS DOWN: On March 31 a Re- 
publican-Democratic coalition on the 
House Ways and Means Committee voted 
17 to 8 to kill the Forand bill. On May 19 
the committee in a series of votes re- 
fused to support the Forand bill even in 
modified form or to support any version 
of the administration “Medicare” pro- 
posal for Federal-state subsidies to help 
states set up a voluntary system of med- 
ical care by private company insurance. 





They are still fighting to perfect the 1935 social security program 


The entire issue of medical care for 
the aged was actvally killed May 19 by 
a vote of 13 to 12, but one committee 
member relented and changed his vote 
to permit drafting of a meaningless sub- 
stitute proposed by committee chairman 
Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.). 

The Mills proposal was to be acted on 
oy the Ways and Means Committee in 
the first week of June. It will provide 
a gesture of Federal aid to states that 
wish to increase medical-care allowances 


for old people on relief. Such medical 
care to the indigent is approved even by 
the American Medical Association. Based 
on public assistance, it is in no sense 
a program of medical care for the aged. 
Its supporters, who oppose the Forand 
dill, hope it will take the sting out of 
some of the most flagrant and dramatic 
cases of old-age need for medical care 
and thus perhaps take some of the heat 
out of this powerful issue in the coming 
elections. 


TOGETHER IN EXILE 


Santiagos allowed 
asylum in Cuba 


N UNUSUAL ENDING, if not a happy 

one, has been written to the gov- 
ernment’s deportation case against Jo 
Ann Santiago, Canadian-born wife of 
Jose Santiago, Puerto Rican patriot, for- 
mer Communist and now a leader of the 
Provisional Organizing Committee to Re- 
constitute a Marxist-Leninist Party in 
the U.S. 

For two years Mrs. Santiago, 38-year- 
old mother of three U.S.-born children, 
has been fighting efforts to deport her to 
Canada on technical grounds that she 
neglected to obtain permanent residence 
when brought here at the age of 6. 

Canada had agreed to accept Mrs. San- 
tiago, but refused admittance to her hus- 
band and family. Mrs. Santiago sought 
and obtained an offer of political asylum 
from Cuba for herself and her family. 
But under strict interpretation of Im- 
migration Dept. rules she would have 
been compelled to go to Canada. 

On May 25 the Department ruled in 
favor of a request of Mrs. Santiago’s at- 
torney, Blanch Freedman, that she be 
permitted to accept Cuba’s offer so that 
the Santiago family might stay together. 
The Santiagos are the first Puerto Rican 
family to be thus exiled from the U.S. 
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HEAR HOW ALL THIS ADDS UP TO THE DESTRUCTION OF 
THE DEMOCRATIC WAY OF LIFE 
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CALENDAR 








CHICAGO 





MIDWEST CONFERENCE FOR PRO- 
TECTION OF FOREIGN BORN — Sun., 
June 5, 1 to 5 p.m.; banquet ($2 plate) 
at 6 p.m., Chopin Center, 1547 N. Iea- 
vitt. RUSS NIXON, guest speaker. Call 
DE 2-3835 for reservations. 





SOVIET FILMS. See & Discuss: Thurs., 
Fri., Sat., June 9, 10, 11, ‘‘The Forty- 
first’’ (civil war love-tragedy) Cannes 
prize winner; magnificent color. Cross 
World Books, 333 S. Wacker Dr., 5th 
floor (nr. Van Buren) 8:15 p.m. $1, stu- 
dents 60c. HA 17-1042. 





The COLD WAR, the CUBAN REVOLU- 
TION and the 1960 ELECTIONS. 

Hear:—FARRELL DOBBS 

WILLIAM T. BAIRD 

JOSEPH P. KING 

HOWARD MAYHEW 
Sun., June 12, 7:30 p.m., 302 S. Canal 
St., Hall 210. Ausp: Militant Labor Fo- 
rum. Donation 90c. 





DETROIT 


REPORT FROM THE SOUTH 
Hear REV. FRED SHUTTLESWORTH, 
Pres., Ala. Christian Movement for Hu- 
man Rights, on the sit-ins, struggle for 
voter registration. 

Sat., June 11,-8 p.m., Central Methodist 
Church, Adams at Woodward. Adm. free. 
Ausp: Mich. Friends of the South. 


LOS ANGELES 


LIGHTS OF NEW YORK 
Socialist Workers Party Campaign Com- 
mittee for Dobbs-Weiss-Banks bids adieu 
to WILLIAM F, WARDE, EVELYN REED. 
Gala social evening. Live entertainment, 
New York style delicatessen. Cont. $1. 
Sat., June 6, 8:30 p.m. Forum Hall, 1702 
E. 4th St. For reservations, information 
AN 9-4953, or WE 5-9238. 


BOSTON 














WED., THURS., FRI., June 8, 9, 10,— 
2 Brilliant Russian Art Films, “The 
Gadfly,” based on novel by E. L. Voy- 
nich, plus “Cossacks Beyond the Dan- 
ube,”” great classic operetta. Adm. mat. 
50c, eve. 75c. Cont, perf. daily from 11:45 
a.m. to 11:45 p.m. 
AMERICAN THEATRE, 238 E. 3rd St. 
Telephone: CA 8-6875 





6th Annual All-Nations Picnic SUN., 
JUNE 26, Camp Midvale, Wanaque, N.J. 
International menu, games, swimming, 
entertainment. Adm. $1, children free. 
Tickets, reservations, Am. Comm. Prot. 
For. Born, 49 E. 21st St., NYC. OR 4-5058 





“THE POST-SUMMIT WORLD AND 
THE PROSPECTS FOR PEACE” 
An analysis by ROBERT CHESTER, con- 
tributor to The Militant & International 
Socialist Review. Fri., June 3, 8:30 p.m., 
Militant Labor Forum, 116 Univ. Pl. 

Cont. 50c. 





GUARDIAN BOAT RIDE 
Fri., June 17, 7 to 11 p.m. Refresh- 
ments aboard or bring your own. Fea- 
ture--PETE SEEGER and TONY KRAB- 
ER. Adults $3.50, children und. 12, $2.50. 
For reservations: phone OR 3-3800, or 
write: Guardian Boat Ride, 197 E. 4th 
St., New York 9, N.Y. ” 





COME TO THE 
HUNGARIAN SPRING FESTIVAL 
All day Sat., June 11, International 
Park, 814 E. 225th St., Bronx, nr. White 
Plains Rd. subway. Good Hungarian 
goulash, home-made cakes, strudel. Re- 
freshments, good music and dancing. 
Adm. 75c. Ausp: Hungarian Press Comm. 





| eee 
HOW THE STUDENTS WASHED OUT 
THE UN-AMERICAN COMMITTEE IN 
SAN FRANCISCO! 
Frank Wilkinson 
civil liberties leader, 
will give an eye-witness report 


on 

Friday, June 3, 8 p.m. 
Woodstock Hotel, 127 W. 43rd St., NYC. 
Adm: 50c. Ausp: Youth Against the Un- 
American Committee. 





SANTIAGO FAMILY LEAVES FOR 
CUBA—Testimonial now up-dated to 
THURS., JUNE 2, 8:30 P.M. Hotel Lu- 
cerne, 201 W. 79th St. Family departing 

Fri., June 3. 





You are invited to hear 
HY LUMER, member Secretariat & na- 
tional educational director Communist 
Party, on the 1960 Elections. Sat., June 
4, 8 p.m., Bradford Hotel. Adm. Free. 
Ausp: Mass. Labor Forum, Lew Johnson, 
Chairman. 





PHILADELPHIA 
KEEP THIS DATE OPEN! 
SATURDAY EVENING JUNE 25 
Philadelphia Friends of the Guardian 
will be paying tribute to 
LOUIS E. BURNHAM 


NEW YORK 
METROPOLITAN FRATERNAL CLUB 
MEETS! 

FRIDAY 











INE 3 8:45 p.m. 
DR. ANNETTE RUBINSTEIN 





Speaker: 
ADELPHI HALL 74 Sth Ay. Rm ti D 
ANNUAL BAZAAR 
Brighton Community Center 
3200 Coney Island Ave., Brooklyn 
Fri., Sat., Sun., June 3, 4, 5. 


Bargains Galore! Delicious meals served. 
COME AND HAVE A GOOD TIME! 








RESORTS 





you're so 
darn nice! 


How can we thank you enough for 
the terrific stream of reservations! 
Far and away ahead of last sum- 
mer's capacity season! It will be 
wonderful to see so many old friends, 
and new ones, too! 

If you haven't made your reser- 
vation yet, don't delay. You’ll enjoy 
stage and concert performers like 
Bhaskar, the remarkable Indian 
dancer, comic Bernie West, folk 
singing Elly Stone, and musician 
Leonid Hambro, the completely new 
air conditioned dining room, the 
new air conditioned private suites, 
the filtered swimming pool, the fine 
day camp, tennis (and all other 
sports), arts and crafts (fully equip- 
ped studio) and exuberant folk and 
Square dancing with the indefatiga- 
ble Mischa Franke 


CHAITS HOTEL 


Accord 1, N.Y. Kerhonkson 8316 








Hear An 
EYE-WITNESS REPORT 
B 


y 
FRANK WILKINSON 
Participant in San Francisco 
Demonstration. Against 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
Sat., June 4th, 9:00 p.m. 
116 University Place (off Union Sq.) 
Cont. 50c. Ausp: Militant Labor Forum 





HARLEM OPERA SOCIETY 
presents Mozart's 
“DON GIOVANNI” 
(Opera-Logue in Costumes) 
Sun., June 19, 4:30 p.m. 
Manhattanville Community Center 
1301 Amsterdam Av. at 124th St. 
—Featuring— 
WILLIAM DeVALENTINE 
ANNETTE LYLES 
ALMA JOHNSON 
ALLEN COHN 
William Yearwood at the piano. Admis- 
sion free. All seats reserved. Call in 
advance: RI 9-0864 evenings or OR 3- 
8717. 
Monte Norris, Mgr. Vincent Shields, Pres 





E. N.Y. Community 
Forum presents a lecture and discus- 
sion: ‘“‘The Struggle for Freedom—S. 
Afriea and U.S.’ Guest speakers: Mr 
Kerina, Petitioner to the UN from S 
Africa; Mrs. W. Coalbrooke, chairman, 
Brownsville NAACP. 

Premier Palace, 505 Sutter Av., nr. Hins- 
dale, 8 p.m. Sun., June 5. Don. 50c. 
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INDOOR PLANT ARRANGEMENT 
25 tropical foliage plants for do-it-your- 
self grouping shipped for $25. Check with 
order. Sid Teller, 17820 N.W. 19th Av., 
Opa Locka, Florida. 


CHICAGO AREA 


SUBLET FOR JULY—Reasonable SUM- 
MER HOME, 6 ROOMS, nr. Lake Michi- 
gan, Beverly Shores, Ind. (45 minutes 
Chicago by toll rd.) Call home: GRace- 
land 2-3450 or office: ARmitage 6-3670. 


DETROIT 


Ready to serve all your insurance needs, 
family or commercial. Auto, fire, ca- 
sualty lines at favorable rates. TO 5-7500 
MARGARET NOWAK GEN. INSURANCE 
2634 Glendale Detroit 36, Mich. 




















CHILDRENS’ CAMP 








CAMP LARCHWOOD 


Boyertown, Pa. 
50 miles from Philadelphia 


COED-Ages 6-14 


A wonderful children’s world dedicated 
to the pursuit of health & happiness 
Activities: Swimming, tennis, baseball, basketball, nature, 
arts & crafts, soccer, archery, library, dramatics, dancing, 
golf, excellent food. 
INFORMATION: B. WOLF, 6108 N. Franklin St., Phila., Pa. 











GLOBAL BOOKS offers Books of Qual- 
ity from Many Lands for GRADUATION 
GIFTS — Kindergarten, Grade School, 
High School or College. Call or visit, 
4829 Woodward Av., Suite 201. Open: 
12-5 daily; 12-8 Wed., 11-6 Sat. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
RADIO AND TELEVISION SERVICE 


New Radios, TVs, HiFis for Sale 
J. ARTHUR RAGSDALE 











1526 27th Av. LO 6-4667 
Discount to Guardian readers. 
PUBLICATIONS 





JEWISH CURRENTS, JUNE ISSUE JUST 
OUT, Features editorial by Morris 
Schappes, “Climbing Back To The Sum- 
mit,’’ Louis Harap’s Article on best- 
sellers by Wouk and Golden; Paul No- 
vick’s Interview with Cuba’s Jewish min- 
ister; Ruth Zalman on White House 
Youth Conference. Single copies 40c; subs 
$4 yearly ($4.50 outside USA). JEWISH 
CURRENTS, 22 E. 17th St., NYC 3. 
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London Evening Staadard 
“Now that I have your atteation 
CT ae 





WOMAN to help generally in small sum- 
mer resort (lower N.Y. state) June 17— 
Sept. 17. Inquire Box 2, c/o Guardian, 
197 E. 4 St., N.Y. 9. 









NEW YORK , 


CLASSIFIED 


MERCHANDISE 








SPRING IS HERE and Summer is on 
the way. Time to come to the HILLBERG 
FARM, Kerhonkson, N.Y. Telephone: 
Kerhonkson 8008-W 


HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
features factory irregulars, closeouts. 
Discounts up to 75% 

304 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 74-75 Sts.) 





WHITE MOUNTAINS—Timms Lodge, 
clean quiet little place for the whole 
family to enjoy. Modern facilities, good 
food, sports and recreation. For informa- 
tion write: Mrs. J. Timms, Box 135, 
Wentworth, N.H. Tel. Rockwell 4-2544 


BRIEHL’S, Wallkill, N.Y. 2 hrs. from 
N.Y.C. via thruway. Scenic country. In- 
formal atmosphere. Wholesome Food. 
Home-grown vegetables. Private trout- 
stocked !ake. Free boating. Swimming. 
Social Hall. Indoor-outdoor games. Folder. 
Phone TW 5-2214. 








PINECREST in Berkshires, W. Cornwall, 
Conn. A delightful vacation resort on the 
Housatonic River. Private sandy beach, 
swimming, fishing & boating, tennis, 
badminton, pingpong. Relax among Mt. 
reenery, great spacious lawns. Cabins w. 
priv. shower & fieldstone fireplace. deli- 
cious food. Diana & Abe Berman, phone: 
MO 2-3003 (NYC). 





SPRING MT. HOUSE, Jeffersonyjlle, 
N. Y. Restful, beautiful surroundings. 
Home cooking. City improvements. TV, 
swimming on premises. Adults $40, chil- 
dren to 12, $25 week. Y. Schwartz. 
Phone: Jeffersonville 200 or NYC eve- 
nings OL 5-6971. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE:— 
40-room HOTEL, dining rm. cap. 75-100 
Beautiful location: Write: P.O. Box 3022, 
Spring Valley, N.Y¥., phone: ELmwood 
6-9870 or 1359. 





SUMMER RENTALS 


LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
TURE! Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
N.Y.C. 856 Lexington Av. CY 8-6010 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 
Manhasset: 2046 Northern Blvd. 
MA 17-0444 
Plainfield, N.J.: 311 E. Front St. 
PL 17-0111 





HELEN’S GIFT MART 
Factory irregulars, closeouts. 
Discounts up to 75° 
287 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 73-74 Sts.) 
Helen Milgrim, prop. TR 3-8060 





3-speed ENGLISH BICYCLE Hand brakes, 
pump, tourist bag. $59.95 value for only 
$39.95. Standard Brand Dist., 143 4th 
Av (nr. 14 St.) GR 3-7819. i-hr. free 
parking. 





SERVICES 


MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square 





AL 5-8160 





UNWANTED HAIR REMOVED 


Permanent 
Private 
Rapid 
Latest Medics.) Method Appt. only 
Laura Green CH 2-7119 





MODERN BUNGALOWS & APARTMENTS 
Kerhonkson, N.Y. Swimming, boating, 
recreation hall. Reasonable. Halpern’s 


Bungalows. Phone: Kerhonkson 3412 or 
N.Y.C, Telephone: SP 9-7164. 





UE Canadian News 
“T don’t know why we do this, I 
always get a mouthful of sand!” 





BUNGALOWS & MODERN 
APARTMENTS 
Rentals $250 and up 
Swimming, Tennis, Recreation Hall 
Records, Bendix—all on _ premises 
NYC phone NI 5-7931 
Kerhonkson 2149 
CHAIM CRANE, Ki: aonkson, N.Y. 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD: Lovely house in 
Menemsha fishing village. Three bdrms. 
bath, full kitchen, indoor-outdoor hot- 
water shower. Available June 6 thru 
June 25, or in September (after Labor 
Day!. Ideal for early or late vacation. 
Walk to beach, market, post office. Com- 
pletely furnished. Reasonable. Write Box 
JA, Guardian, 197 E. 4th St., N.Y¥.C 








BUNGALOWS—2, 4 rms. Reasonable. All 
facilities, casino for entertainment 
Phone: Lipkin, Peekskill 9-1072. By auto 
follow Route 202. ° 





DUTCHESS CO. BUNGALOW COLONY— 
MEYERS FARM—Modern 214 rms 
screened porches, Day Camp, social hall, 
swimming, large playgrounds. Reason- 
able. Off Taconic P’kway, left turn .at 
Pumpkin Lane (D-18) Clinton Corners, 
N.Y. CO 6-3481. 


HELP WANTED 


EDITORIAL JOB ON GUARDIAN open 
for progressive young man or woman, 
excellent opportunity for new college 
graduate to learn newspaper business 
with superb training. Editorial produc- 
tion, makeup, some writing, etc. Write 
qualifications to Editor, National Guard- 
ian, 197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N.Y. 








UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS —done in 
your home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
drapes, foam rubber cushioning. Serving 
all boros. Fraternal attention. HY 8- 
7887. 





IF TIRED OF MAPLE WE CAN MAKE 
IT MAHOGANY OR ANY OTHER COLOR. 
REFINISHING, REPAIRING, POLISH- 
ING FURNITURE IN YOUR HOME. 
ESTIMATE FREE. IN 9-6827. 





PAINTER—private work our 
Good materials. Reasonable 
prices. Phone JE 8-4113. 


specialty 
spring 
WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS 
Authorized Service—All Makes 


Brooklyn GEdney 4-4288 





TIME TO STORE YOUR FUR GAR- 
MENTS—if they are in need of remodel- 
ling or repairing, the best place is MAX 
KKUPERMAN 315 7 Av., OR 5-7773. You 
will also. get good buys at $$ savings 
on new furs. COME IN AND BE CON- 
VYINCED. 
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THEATER PERSONNEL 
WANTED: 
To work with professional 
theater group now in produc- 
tion. Want to interview direc- 
tors, actors, technical work- 
srs, fund raisers, production 
assistants. 
SCRIPTS WANTED: 

Plays dealing with contemporary 
social themes: discrimination, labor 
unions, juvenile delinquency, inter- 
national affairs, atomic energy etc. 
Will pay royalties. Can provide 
Equity production Off - Broadway. 
Purt Marnik, 308 W. 107th St., New 
York 25. UN 5-3171. Will return all 
scripts. 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): mini- 
mum charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, 
Nationz! Guardian, 197 East 4th 

















Street, New York 9, N.Y. 





The Gallery will return to this 
page next week. 


Give your RUGS a Summer Vacation! 

Your 9x12 Domestic rug SHAMPOOED 

and STORED to Sept. Ist — only $8.95. 

Orientals & extra heavy rugs slightly 

higher. Call. WA 7-4900. 
BROADWAY CARPET SERVICE 
1968 Amsterdam Av., N.Y.C. 





FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Most coverage for least payment 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av., NY 17. MU 3-283% 
Personal, business, fire, health, accident 





HI FIDELITY SERVICE 
On Monaural and Stereo Equipment 
Installation and Repairs. 
Tuners Aligned. 





N. Weintraub IN 1-7459 

BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 

Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt Reliable — Reasonable 


268 Bleecker Phone’ WA 9-0813 





TELEVISION & AIK-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan. Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.Y 
CY 8-0420 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 
Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem. 





WE MOVE YUU WITHOUT TEARS 
Economical, insured household moving 
Vans, station wagons—24 hours. 7 days 
Local, long distance—small, large 


THE PADDED WAGON-—-AL 56-8343 





BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans—pickup serve 
ice anytime. any place—Insured Esti- 
mates given.—Economical—-PSC 859. 





RED WAGON Moving, storage, packing, 
crating Inexpensive, insured profession- 
al. Vans, trucks, station wagons. 

ny time, any place 


An} 
RED WAGON SP 17-2555 PSC 168 





CALVIN FORD 
MOVING - - - STORAGE 
Good used furniture for sale. 
645 Allerton Av. 
Phones: OL 2-6795 and 2-9033 





BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage loca) & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 hours) or BU 2-3398 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 


WANTED MAN TO SHARE 3-rm. apt. 
Bklyn. Cool, airy. Phone: ES 6-1588, write 
Box 10, c/ Guardian, 197 E. 4th St., New 
York 9, N.Y. 








APARTMENT WANTED 

YOUNG COUPLE, 3 school children, de- 
sire 3-bedrm. apt. Queens preferred. Will 
consider maintenance. Write: Box A, c/o 
Guardian, 197 E. 4th St., New York 9. 


JOB WANTED 


STEEL FABRICATING, all-around ex- 
perience: sales, drafting, estimating, lay- 
out, etc. Ideal for small or medium size 
shop. Write: Box S, c/o Guardian, 197 
E. 4th St., New York 9, N.Y. 














TEMPORARY—trade union, political ac- 
tion, sales organizing background. Col- 
lege. What have you? Box T, c/c Guard- 
ian, 197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N.Y. 





IN MEMORIAM 


Friends in Kew Garden 
Hills of the late 


MRS. DORA 
CASHDAN 


wish to express their 
deep sympathy to the 
children on their recent 
bereavement. 





TRAVEL 








JOURNEY INTO UNDERSTANDING 


A Special 3-Week Tour of the 


SOVIET UNION 


Leaving New York JULY 23—Visiting Stockholm, Lenin- 
grad, Moscow, Rostov, Sochi and Kiev. 


All-Expense Rate—Round Trip 
by Air, New York to New York 
Other 3-Week Tours to ISRAEL and EUROPE—$1,185 


Independent Travel Anywhere 


20TH CENTURY TRAVEL *™ “oxteta “S283 


$1185 


42nd St., N. Y¥. 36 
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A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 


A lovely Graduation, Anniversary, Birthday Gift . . 


Sterling Silver Rings! © 


a 
A 


Handcrafted Sterling Silver Rings in four striking designs. Ring A 
is $5.50; rings B, C, and D, each with a lovely cultured pearl, are $7 
each, including federal tar. - 


IF YOU’VE BEEN PUZZLED about what to buy for a June 
graduate (or a birthday or anniversary gift for mother, sister, 
aunt or cousin) GBS has an idea: how about a lovely sterling 
silver ring? Avery fine New York designer has offered us four 
distinctive designs—and at a price you can afford. Each is a 
hand-crafted original. Three are set with a cultured pearl; 
the fourth is a smart design in plain, heavy sterling silver. 

It is difficult to describe them adequately—_they must be 
seen to be appreciated. While they're modern in design, 
grandmother would be happy to wear one. Take our word for 
it, if you order one you will soon be reordering for others. 

From left to right, above, they are a real buy priced as 
fcllov.s: Ring A without pearl, $5.50 (including Federal tax) ; 
Rings B, C and D, $7. Our comparison shopping expert says 
that rings of this quality sell for double our prices. 


Order by Style Number and Ring Size 


FROM RUMANIA 


LOVELY, HAND-WOVEN BAGS — 
After a year’s lapse we've been able 
to get our hands on several dozen 
beautiful, all purpose Rumanian 
handbags, in black, blue, white and 
red, with multi-colored decorations. 
Draw-string models. 12’ x 1312”, 
inner gift 
at $ 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St.. New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item Amount 








(M.¥.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 
TOTAL 
Orders filled only in the U.S. 


Full payment must accompany eacb order. Please make checks 
or money ordera payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


Name 
Address 


No COD's 


+ 
.. Zone .. ;: 

When ordering items in color, always H 
* 

' 


specify second color choice. 


NEWSPAPER 


GUARDIAN 
BUYING 





NOW! 
Make All Your 
Vitamin Purchases 
at the GBS “Store” 


including 


“Single” and Natural 
VITAMINS! 


GBS IS PLEASED to an- 
nounce that from this day 
forward we will be able to fill 
your orders for single and 
natural vitamins as well as 
our regular line of ten vita- 
min formulas, plus Vita- 
min E. These are brought to 
you at the same big savings. 
Use the order blank at left. 


SINGLE VITAMINS 


VITAMIN A Palmitate 25,000 USP units 
150 capsules—$2.25 
VITAMIN A Palmitate 50,000 USP units 
150 capsules—$3.75 


VITAMIN B-12 (Cobalamin 
Concentrate) 


250 tablets — $2.50 
BR COMPLEX 

100 capsules—$1.95 
VITAMIN C (‘Ascorbic Acid) 

300 tablets —- $1.50 
VITAMIN C (‘Ascorbic Acid) 

250 tablets — $2.25 
BI-FLAVIN ‘Hesperidine 100 mg. 

with Ascorbic Acid) 


100 tablets — $1.65 
NATURAL VITAMINS 


LECITHIN ‘(From soy beans) 7'!2 min 
100 capsules—$1.25 
ALFALFA 
250 tablets — $1.25 
ALFALFA KELP 
250 tablets — $1.25 
WHEAT GERM OIL 
100 capsules—$1.50 
BREWERS YEAST 72 er. 
250 tablets — $1.25 
GELATIN 10 gr 
125 capsules—$2.25 
ROSE HIPS ‘Nat. Vitamin C) 100 mg. C 
100 tablets — $1.75 


VEGETABS (Contain over 20 
varieties of vegetables) 


100 tablets —- $1.50 


RESISTRON 


Always on hand... 

F YOU missed our cement 

two weeks ago let us repeat: 
from now on GBS will carry RESIS- 
TRON (di-calcium phosphate), a 
Strontium-90-free compound which, 
when taken in the recommended 
amounts, reduces the body’s ab- 
sorption of Strontium-90 by 50%. 
This is especially important for chil- 
dren, since milk is the No. 1 carrier 
of Strontium-90. The manufacturers 
have marketed RESISTRON follow- 
ing a suggestion of Dr. Linus Paul- 
ing. 

ONE MONTH’S SUPPLY 

$1.75 
FOR ONE MONTH 


FAMILY OF THREE 
3 Bottles for $4.75 


25 mcg 


100 n¢ 


250 m¢ 


100 meg 


10 gr 





A fighting Southerner 


VER SINCE I CAN REMEMBER, I've heard of Aubrey Williams 

as a New Deal official and leading Southern liberal. But the 
first time I knew him personally was in 1955 when my husband was 
in prison. That was before our case in Louisville became a minor 
cause celebre; many old acquaintances were afraid of us, and we were 
feeling pretty much alone. 


Although Aubrey and we had mutual friends, he really knew 
little about us. But he heard we were being pushed around because 
of our belief in integration, and he heard that our case was unpop- 
ular and dangerous because we had the “communist” label. He of- 
fered his friendship and support. 


Wherever a person is being persecuted for his belief in human 
rights, wherever there’s an underdog, wherever there’s nothing to 
gain and everything to lose by supporting a man in trouble, wherever 
there’s a cause for justice that has not yet won popular support— 
there you are likely to find Aubrey. 


HUS, IT IS IN CHARACTER that Aubrey will be in New York 

June 9 to speak in behalf of Willard Uphaus. 

It is fitting, too, that he is speaking under the auspices of the 
Religious Freedom Committee. This committee maintains that re- 

: . : ligious freedom means 
not just a citizen’s right 
to attend the church of 
his choice or no church, 
but his right to ’act on 
his religious beliefs in 
the arena of social prob- 
lems. One of the well- 
springs of Aubrey’s 
character is that kind 
of religion. 

A native Alabaman, 
Aubrey grew up in Bir- 
mingham. Like many 
Southern families, his 
had lost everything in 
the Civil War, and Au- 
brey learned early the 
meaning of Southern 
poverty. He went to 
work when he was 7 to 
help support his fam- 
ily. Although he read 
widely, he had little 
formal education until 
he was 14. 

By that time, he had become absorbed in church work and its 
teaching of the brotherhood pf man. He studied for the Presbyterian 
ministry. But his interest was in bringing the “Kingdom of God” on 
this earth—what is commonly known as the Social Gospel. He soon 
found that the church of that day—it was just after World War I~ 
did not offer what he wanted, and he left the ministry to go into 
social work. 

Social work too disappointed him; his pride rebelled at the char- 
ity aspect of it. He was elated when he was called to Washington 
in the early days of the Roosevelt Administration. He saw the New 
Deal as a great new promise that would give men economic security 
and still preserve their dignity. 


HARACTERISTICALLY, as head of the National Youth Admin- 

istration, he joined forces with the most oppressed group. He 
insisted on equal opportunity—-and equal pay—for Negro youth, and 
thus earned the hatred of Southern congressmen. They finally suc- 
ceeded in driving him out of Washington. 


He returned to Alabama to publish The Southern Farm & Home, 
This was just after World War II, there was stii! some liberalism 
in the air, and Aubrey still had great political prestige. By all normal 
odds, he should have been governor of Alabama some day. 


But as rising Negro demands for freedom carried the South 
toward a new crisis, Aubrey couldn’t act like an ordinary politician, 
hopping on bandwagons or remaining discreetly silent. Many erste 
while Southern liberals ran for cover. As an individual and as presi- 
dent of the Southern Conference Educational Fund, Aubrey’s cry 
for racial justice just became stronger. Today, he couldn’t be elected 
dog-catcher in Alabama. 


AUBREY WILLIAMS 
He finds the good causes 


M NOT SURE, though, that Aubrey would ever win a popular elec- 

tion anywhere. Not that he isn’t a likeable man. He has all the 
better qualities of a politician—warmth and love for people, an in- 
terest in whatever interests his neighbor, a tremendous relish for a 
funny story. In fact, Aubrey’s continuing ability to laugh—despite 
the threats and ostracism which are part of his daily life in Mont- 
gomery—is not the least of his virtues. 


But I think Aubrey has some native aversion to popular causes. 
He'll never be around to pick up his share of the glory when, in the 
words of James Russell Lowell, “the multitude make virtue of the 
faith they denied” and “’tis prosperous to be just.” Instead he’ll 
be off fighting for Truth on some other new frontier where “we share 
her wretched crust.” 

Some people may think this is a weakness. It may mean that 
Aubrey won't follow through on some of the battles he begins. But 
to me, he is living affirmation of the fact that, although new tyrants 
may replace old ones, the human race can always be counted on to 
produce individuals ready to take up the cudgels for the underdog. 


—Anne Braden 





